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Editor’s Note 


In the current discussions of capital punishment 
and prison conditions, it is not always remem- 
bered that throughout the centuries there have 
been souls who have labored to improve the pris- 
oner’s lot and who have been more concerned 
with reform than with punishment. The article 
by Madeleine B. Stern in this issue centers 
around the book Criminal Jurisprudence Con- 
sidered in Relation to Cerebral Organization, by 
the English phrenologist Marmaduke B. Samp- 
son. In the course of time, as Miss Stern explains, 
the book in its second edition came into the hands 
of Eliza Farnham, a matron of Sing Sing Prison 
who, with Sampson, believed that crime was the 
result of maldeveloped mental faculties. Mrs. 
Farnham published an American edition of 
Sampson’s work in which appeared some en- 
gravings based on daguerreotypes by Mathew 
Brady. In running down an article on Brady in 
the Records of the Columbia Historical Society 
of Washington, D.C., editorial serendipity 
brought us to Stephen Dalsheim’s account, “The 
United States Penitentiary for the District of 
Columbia, 1826-1862,” in the same volume. At 
this penitentiary the prisoners were kept in soli- 
tary cells at night and worked in groups under 
strict discipline during the day. The rules were 
made in the belief that if a prisoner were to be 
wooed from his ways, he must not associate with 
other criminals. Every convict was required to 
“labor diligently and in silence” and was not to 
“laugh, dance, whistle, sing, run, jump, or do 
anything” tending “to alarm or disturb the 
prison.” To encourage compliance with these 
rules, there were specified punishments: for im- 
proper conduct at table, two hours in the stocks; 
for running about neglecting work, ball and 
chain on leg; making great noise in cell and 
otherwise annoying officers, six lashes, but for 
only making noise in cell, detention in the cell 
for three days on bread and water; for beating 
on lap to a tune causing merriment for others, 
the dungeon; for attempting to converse with a 


woman convict, two hours hoisted up; and for 
talking in the dining hall, reproof. 

The penitentiary at Washington, D.C., was 
opened in 1831. In Thomas Jefferson’s library in 
the Rare Book Division at the Library of Con- 
gress, one finds an account of an earlier prison in 
New York, “by one of the inspectors of the 
prison,” Thomas Eddy, a Quaker prison reformer 
who, like Mrs. Farnham, was interested in the 
insane. The New York legislature, influenced by 
Pennsylvania’s criminal code and its penitentiary, 
passed a law, effective March 26, 1796, “for 
making alterations in the criminal laws of the 
State, and the erecting of state-prisons. . . .” 
Corporal punishment was abolished and two 
prisons were to be built: one at Albany and one 
at New York. The Albany project was dropped 
and the appropriations applied to the New York 
building. Mr. Eddy confesses that friends of re- 
form were aware that the law was imperfect; in 
excuse he says, “Great changes, however, in mat- 
ters so deeply interesting to the community, 
should not be too suddenly made.” The New 
York prison he describes as being “situated on 
the east bank of the river Hudson, about two miles 
from the City Hall. It was begun in the summer 
of 1796, and finished in 1797. The buildings and 
courts comprise four acres of ground. A more 
pleasant, airy, and salubrious spot could not 
have been selected in the vicinity of New-York.” 
Indeed, it was so salubrious that the situation, 
combined with the abstemious life offered in the 
prison, could prompt Mr. Eddy to write: “Many 
of those who came into the prison with constitu- 
tions greatly impaired by excessive drinking, de- 
bauchery, and vicious habits, after being some 
time used to the system of temperance, order, 
and industry established in the prison, have be- 
come healthy and vigorous.” Evidently the prison 
authorities believed that cleanliness was next to 
godliness, because the rooms were swept daily 
and washed once a week, as indeed was every 

—Continued on page 183 











APPENDIX 


S. S. is a vagrant, and inmate of what is termed the Luna 
House, on Blackwell’s Island. He is an Irishman; was for- 
merly a prize-fighter; was sent to the State Prison for five 
years for assault and battery, with intent to kill, and since his 
liberation, a period of some six or eight years, has spent most 
of his time in the city and county prisons of New-York. Be- 
fore his mind became deranged, he exhibited great energy of 
passion and purpose, but they were all of a low character, their 
sole bearing being to prove his own superiority as an animal. 
He was both vain and selfish. 

The drawing shows a broad, low head, corresponding with 
such acharacter. The moral organs are exceedingly deficient, 
especially benevolence, and the intellect only moderately devel- 
oped. The whole organization, indeed, indicates a total want 
of every thing like refined and elevated sentiment. If the 
higher capacities and endowments of humanity were ever 
found coupled with such a head as this, it would be a phe- 
nomenon as inexplicable as that of seeing without the eye, or 
hearing without the ear. 

















Mathew Bb. Brady 


and the 


Rationale of Crime 


A Discovery in Daguerreotypes 


by Madeleine B. Stern 


Engraving by Tudor Horton, based on a daguerreotype 
by Mathew Brady. This and the other illustrations are 
from the American edition of Marmaduke B. Sampson’s 
Rationale of Crime . . ., edited by Eliza Farnham. 
LC-USZ62-50478 
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The renown of Mathew Brady’s name is in in- 
verse proportion to factual information about his 
life. The two major works devoted to the great 
photographer are strong in pictures but surpris- 
ingly weak in text, especially in text concerned 
with his early life and career.’ Little appears to 
be known about Brady’s early work in daguerre- 
otypy. Yet the early period of most artists’ lives 
is a germinal one, and so any details that throw 
light upon that phase of Mathew Brady’s career 
seem worth recording. 

In the case of the young New York daguerreo- 
typist such a detail is provided by a book of ex- 
traordinary interest. The book is important be- 
cause it contains a series of 19 engravings from 
what are undoubtedly among Brady’s earliest 
daguerreotypes. The book is also fascinating be- 
cause its production involved a group of un- 
usual people devoted to a highly unusual task. 
The task was the phrenological interpretation of 
crime and the phrenological analysis of criminals, 
and so the book advanced three comparatively 
new sciences: phrenology, penology, and da- 
guerreotypy. The people concerned included an 
English phrenologist, the highly literate matron of 
Sing Sing Prison, a young American engraver, a 
designer destined for greatness as an engineer, 
and a young daguerreotypist whose reputation 
would extend throughout the world as the best 
known of Lincoln’s cameramen. 

Mathew B. Brady, according to the sparse and 
often conflicting accounts of his early days, was 
born in New York State around 1823, met the 
portrait painter William Page in Saratoga or 
Albany, and was subsequently introduced by 
Page either to Samuel F. B. Morse or to Morse’s 
public lectures on daguerreotypy. Details of 
Daguerre’s process had reached this country in 
the autumn of 1839, and soon Morse’s loft on 
the corner of Nassau and Beekman Streets, New 
York City, housed not only telegraphic apparatus 
but also daguerrean equipment. Morse, who had 
instructed William Page in the new art, may also 





Madeleine B. Stern, a partner in Leona Rostenberg— 
Rare Books, New York City, is the author of numerous 
books and articles on 19th-century America. Her latest 
book is Heads & Headlines: The Phrenological Fowlers 


(Norman, Okla.: University of Oklahoma Press, 
1971). Old and Rare: Thirty Years in the Book Busi- 
ness, by Leona Rostenberg and Madeleine B. Stern, will 
be published this fall. 


have instructed Brady after the young man’s ar- 
rival in New York City in 1841. In all events, 
neither Brady’s myopia nor his lack of knowl- 
edge of chemistry proved insurmountable handi- 
caps to his mastery of the process. By the time he 
was 21, he had set up his own business as a manu- 
facturer of cases used for daguerreotype equip- 
ment and as a daguerreotypist in his own right. 
The New York City Directory for 1844—45 lists 
Mathew B. Brady as a “jewel, miniature, and sur- 
gical case manufacturer, 187 B’way, opposite 
John; Also Daguerrian miniature gallery 207 
Bway c. Fulton, entrance 162 Fulton.” Brady’s 
gallery, an “unpretentious studio” on top of the 
building across from Barnum’s Museum,? was 
centrally located in 1844. The corner of Fulton 
and Broadway was not far from Nassau Street 
where the brothers Orson and Lorenzo Fowler 
carried on their work of reading heads phreno- 
logically and publishing books and where the 
brothers Tudor and John S. Horton conducted 
their business of engraving. Soon all would be 
more or less closely involved in a project recently 
begun across the seas. 

Before Brady had made his bow in the New 
York city directories, the London Spectator had 
carried a series of letters by Marmaduke B. 
Sampson on the relation of mental organiza- 
tion—or phrenology—to criminal jurisprudence. 
Sampson * was an English phrenologist who 
served as London correspondent to the Fowler 
brothers’ periodical, the American Phrenological 
Journal, and who believed that crime was the re- 
sult of a disproportionate development of the 
mental faculties. Thus it was to be considered not 
as punishable sin but as a disease subject to 
phrenological treatment and correction. The 
trustees of the Henderson Bequest, formed in 
Britain to advance the cause of phrenology, had 
been so impressed by Sampson’s work that they 
had published it in pamphlet form. In 1843, after 
that edition was exhausted, a second edition was 
published by Samuel Highley of Fleet Street, 
London, with additions but without any illustra- 
tions. A copy of that second edition of Sampson’s 
Criminal Jurisprudence Considered in Relation 
to Cerebral Organization came into the hands 
of a young American lawyer, John Bigelow, who 
had recently become inspector of Sing Sing Pri- 
son.t Well endowed with a progressive, reform- 
ing spirit, Bigelow—like the Henderson 





trustees—was impressed with Sampson’s ideas 
and doubtless passed his copy on to a like- 
minded young woman who in 1844 was ap- 
pointed matron of the women’s prison at Sing 
Sing, N.Y.—Mount Pleasant State Prison. A 
new, reforming era in the history of the Ameri- 
can penitentiary had begun. At the same time 
the idea of a new American edition of a remark- 
able book was taking shape and with it, the op- 
portunity for a series of engravings from some 
of Mathew Brady’s earliest daguerreotypes. 

The matron of Sing Sing Prison was Eliza 
Farnham,° wife of the explorer Thomas Farn- 
ham, a forthright young woman who had pio- 
neered in the midwest and who would now 
pioneer in New York’s state prison. A strong 
believer in phrenology—she had already been 
phrenologized by Lorenzo Fowler—she held with 
Marmaduke Sampson that crime was the result 
of overdeveloped faculties of destructiveness or 
amativeness and underdeveloped faculties of rea- 
son or spirituality—all subject to correction. Like 
all phrenologists she was at war with the gallows. 
In short order she introduced among the 60 or 70 
inmates of the stone prison that overlooked the 
Hudson River not only the phrenological concept 
of crime but also a whole series of reform meas- 
ures issuing from it. She abolished the rule of 
silence and incorporated in the penological pro- 
gram handicrafts and music. Mrs. Farnham 
invited Margaret Fuller to lecture, and she pro- 
vided her charges with a library that included 
novels and phrenological manuals. With a similar 
end in view—the advancement of the phreno- 
logical interpretation of crime—Eliza Farnham 
also undertook a new American edition of Mar- 
maduke Sampson’s book. Despite a whispering 
campaign that had already begun against the 
innovator and her reforms, Mrs. Farnham 
persisted in an editorial task in which she had 
the support of the Sing Sing inspector John 
Bigelow. The English edition of Sampson had 
neither notes nor illustrations. She would add 
both—copiously—along with a preface that 
would give her edition a stature unsuspected at 
the time. 

Counseled by Bigelow and perhaps also by her 
friend William Cullen Bryant,® Eliza Farnham 
wrote numerous lengthy notes for Sampson’s 
book, detailing “many facts which her own ex- 
perience and that of others have furnished, 
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illustrative of its most novel doctrines.” Her pur- 
pose was “to adapt” Sampson’s study to the inter- 
ests of “the popular mind in republican America” 
and for that purpose she also incorporated in her 
edition illustrations that would prove in the end 
far more interesting than her exhaustive notes on 
penology. Unwittingly, she would present to an 
American audience perhaps the first book illus- 
trations based upon Mathew Brady’s daguerre- 
otypes. 

The illustrations she selected, with the advice 
of the phrenologist Lorenzo Fowler, were of two 
distinct kinds: engravings from Brady’s daguerre- 
otypes of criminals and outline drawings of 
heads. For the execution of the latter Eliza Farn- 
ham chose the young designer Edward Serrell, a 
future civil and military engineer who was also 
the patentee of a lead-pipe machine referred to 
by Morse in connection with his work on the 
telegraph.” Serrell worked in Chaplain John 
Luckey’s office at Sing Sing, where he measured 
the heads of selected male convicts and from 
those measurements made outline drawings. His 
work resulted in 13 numbered outline drawings, 
each showing profile and fullface, which were 
eventually included in the Farnham edition of 
Sampson’s book.* Meanwhile, editor Eliza Farn- 
ham had decided that although outline drawings 
were useful for expository purposes, the book 
would be further enriched by engravings made 
from actual daguerreotypes of criminals. 

It was at this stage of the project that Mathew 
Brady began to work with the group of dedicated 
reformers involved in bringing out an American 
edition of a book on penology. Either because of 
his growing reputation or his proximity to the 
Fowler firm of phrenologists, the young daguer- 
reotypist had obviously become known to Eliza 
Farnham. However they met, there is no doubt 
that he journeyed with her—not to Sing Sing— 
but to both Blackwell’s Island and the Long Is- 
land Farm School to obtain sittings of selected 
male and female inmates. With his cumbersome 
camera, the copper plates coated with silver, the 
iodine and mercury necessary to make daguer- 
reotypes,® Brady crossed to Blackwell’s Island. 
There, certainly upon several occasions, and at 
the Long Island Farms, he exercised what Eliza 
Farnham described as “indefatigable patience 
with a class of the most difficult of all sitters.” 

Brady’s sitters included 10 criminals on Black- 





well’s Island, five men and five women, most of 
them imprisoned for grand or petit larcency. His 
camera was turned upon representatives of vari- 
ous ethnic groups, among them an Indian half- 
breed and two Negroes, an Irish vagrant, and a 
German woman. Five of the daguerreotypes 
taken were three-quarter views. In one case the 
convict’s “impatience and restlessness prevented 
the side view from being taken,” but in another 
Brady achieved both a fullface and a profile view. 
Thus, from his 10 subjects he obtained 11 daguer- 
reotypes. To supplement his work at Blackwell’s 
Island, Brady journeyed with his equipment to 
the Long Island Farm School, where he made 
eight additional daguerreotypes of boy inmates, 
seven in fullface and one in profile. 

From the 19 daguerreotypes taken by Brady for 
the Farnham edition, engravings were made by 
Tudor Horton,” brother of John S. Horton, in 
business at 60 Nassau Street. Each engraving was 
identified by the sitter’s initials, beneath which 
appeared a paragraph briefly describing his or 
her characteristics, crimes, and phrenological 
peculiarities. To the 19 engravings based upon 
the Brady daguerreotypes, Eliza Farnham added 
three others showing “Heads of Persons Possess- 
ing Superior Intellect” to indicate the striking 
contrast between their cerebral developments and 
those of the criminals depicted. The complete set 
of 22 engravings was incorporated into an appen- 
dix in the American edition of Sampson’s book— 


Mathew Brady photographed this boy at the 

Long Island Farm School. Eliza Farnham’s analysis 

is that his “head bespeaks a great destitution of 

the gentler feelings, and a strong predominance of the 
selfish and aggressive tendencies.” LC-USZ62-50477 


an appendix that would not only graphically 
dramatize the editor’s intentions but also give the 
book a lasting value once the daguerreotypist 
was identified. 

A single clue establishes his identity. It was 
only when she came to write what she called the 
“Introductory Preface” to the American edition 
of Sampson’s book that Eliza Farnham devoted a 
short paragraph to her acknowledgments, which 
were “due to the officers of the Penitentiary on 
Blackwell’s Island for their politeness in furnish- 
ing me with facilities for taking the daguerreo- 
types, and to Mr. L. N. Fowler for aiding me in 
the selection of cases; nor must I omit to name 
Mr. Edward Serrell, who was obliging enough to 
take the outline drawings for me; or Mr. Brady, 
to whose indefatigable patience with a class of the. 
most difficult of all sitters, is due the advantage of 
a very accurate set of daguerreotypes.” 

Eliza Farnham’s “Introductory Preface’ was 
dated from the Female Prison, Mt. Pleasant, 
N.Y., in June 1846. By August, although she had 
a publisher, Daniel Appleton of 200 Broadway, 
New York City, she was still cogitating a title, 
writing to John Bigelow: 

I wished to have seen you this morning, in reference 
to a suitable title for Sampson’s work. I think you 
agreed with me, that the present one was not just what 
we could wish for a work designed to be so popular as 
we wish that to be. I wish you w’d call at Appleton’s 


and propose to them some title by which they may 
designate it in their next Bulletin. I suppose the 
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No. 10 is an a 35 years old, under sentence of five 
years for grand larceny. The drawing speaks very decidedly 
as to the character of the original. The great deficiency of 
the moral developments prepares one to expect an utter aban. 
donment of all moral purposes. Accordingly, on inquiry, I learn 
that he is a professed pickpocket ; that crime is his only busi- 
ness; that he makes no attempt to disguise it, and when arrest- 
ed, endeavours to escape the law, not by denying his guilt, but 
by the betrayal of his accomplices. 

He enjoys a distinction in his profession above all other 
Americans. His exploits are as daring and successful as the 


Edward Serrell measured the heads and 
made outline drawings of 13 prisoners 
at Sing Sing. These two heads belong 

to pickpockets. LC-USZ62-50476 


most accomplished rogue could desire; but notwithstanding 
this, he is despised by his associates in crime, for his mean- 
ness and treachery. He is an uneducated man. 


aie - 


Authors title should be retained & follow that which 
we give it. Suppose we say A True System of Criminal 
Treatment Being a Treatise on Crim. Jurisprudence.” 
A title was finally decided upon: Rationale of 
Crime, and its Appropriate Treatment; Being a 
Treatise on Criminal Jurisprudence Considered 
in Relation to Cerebral Organization. By Septem- 
ber the editor was growing restive: “Can you 
guess or . . . ascertain what delays Appleton with 
the publication . . .?” she asked Bigelow. “He said 
I should have a proof last week. I have heard 
nothing from him yet & the best time for publish- 
ing is passing rapidly away.” ** 

The American edition of Rationale of Crime, 
“with Notes and Illustrations by E. W. Farnham, 
Matron of Mount Pleasant State Prison. Em- 
bellished with numerous accurate Portraits of 
Criminals and other Persons,” was published by 
Appleton in November 1846. A duodecimo, it was 
issued in cloth at prices listed variously as 75 or 
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88 cents and in paper priced at 50, 62, or 68 
cents.** Appleton in his Literary Bulletin duly 
called attention to the work whose 


spirit of calm, high, philosophic, Christian inquiry into 
the motives and ways of crime, is worthy of the age, 
and of the philanthropy which distinguishes the age! 
The volume has been greatly enriched by the notes and 
additions of Mrs. Farnham, whose experience at Sing 
Sing, and long observation has enabled her to com- 
municate important and interesting facts.” 


Now the editor could contemplate the reviews 
which proved either extremely sympathetic or 
violently antagonistic. But whatever their tone, 
the most remarkable fact about them is that 
they failed almost completely to take cognizance 
of what had made the book so noteworthy—the 
series of plates for which young Mathew Brady 
had furnished the daguerreotypes. 

Greeley’s Tribune, which had numbered Mar- 
garet Fuller among its contributors and was gen- 
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The head of this woman prisoner is characterized by 
“extreme shortness” and “great width . . . producing 
so many remarkable and incongruous elements of 
mind and character, that the officers of the prison 
where she is confined set her down as inexplicable.” 
LC-USZ62-50475 


erally sympathetic to reform, commended the 
work, “greatly enhanced” by Mrs. Farnham’s 
notes, to the attention of legislators.**> The Ameri- 
can Phrenological Journal, published by the Fow- 
lers, of course favored the Rationale of Crime, al- 
though the critic had “not had time to examine 
critically” the “notes appended by Mrs. Farn- 
ham.” “Yet,” he added, “her superior talents, 
and the fact that she also bases her inferences on 
cerebral organization, warrant us in bespeaking 
for them an examination. She has appended 
many likenesses of criminals.” 1* The lengthy no- 
tice run by The United States Magazine and 
Democratic Review was by and large sympa- 
thetic, but that review was written by Inspector 
John Bigelow, who described the volume as one 
“that we have for some time been acquainted 
with. . . . The notes, added by Mrs. Farnham, 
impart a greater value to the book, and will be 
read with interest by all who concern themselves 
with the subject of crime.” 17 

In sharp contrast to such tolerant points of 
view were the opinions vitriolically expressed by 
two other New York papers. As Bigelow recorded 
in his diary, “Mrs. Farnham has been assailed 
in the Courier & Enquirer & N.Y. Observer for 
editing Sampsons Essays on Crime. They say it 
destroys accountability. Let them slide.” * They 
said far more. Under the heading “Crime, Crim- 
inals and Phrenology” the New-York Observer 
described the Rationale of Crime as aptly suited 
to the current age of “quackery, infidelity and 
humbug,” adding in a melodramatic peroration: 
“O stupid society . . . If thou hadst only known 
that by putting a candle into the skull of this 
brother, the light would shine through the whole 
region of destructiveness, thou wouldst have been 
spared ‘the dreadful deed’ of hanging him.” 
The Morning Courier and New-York Enquirer 
was equally antipathetic and more to the point: 
“What the Bible and every man’s own conscience 
call sin, this book names disease. . . . we regard 
it as false in theory and mischievous in practice :— 
as setting forth the worst doctrines of an infidel 
and dangerous scheme of speculation :—and as 


certain to do harm.” As for the Farnham notes, 
they were 

false in principle, sophistical in reasoning, and mis- 
chievous in their influence. The book is about on a 
par with the catch-penny pamphlets on Phrenology 
by which scheming speculators on public credulity are 
constantly working to replenish their purses. We are 


sorry to see it published, though we have no great 
apprehension that it will be very widely read. 


It is certainly doubtful whether a copy ac- 
quired and inscribed by New York City’s future 
mayor, A. Oakey Hall—the copy now in the 
Library of Congress—made much lasting impres- 
sion upon that reader. As district attorney, “the 
Elegant Oakey” would send thousands to prison 
before going on to become Boss Tweed’s 
henchman. 

Meanwhile, the book did considerable harm to 
its editor. The whispering campaign that had 
begun against the “infidel,” “Fourierite,” and 
“woman of ill fame,” 2? Eliza Farnham, and her 
attempts at penological reform grew more audi- 
ble. Early in 1848 she left the penitentiary and 
subsequently carried to her new home in Cali- 
fornia the seeds of reform she had gathered in 
the East. Having published several autobio- 
graphical and travel books, she died shortly be- 
fore the close of the Civil War. 

That war provided a large-scale field of op- 
portunity for the two young artists Eliza Farnham 
had selected to embellish the Rationale of Crime. 
Edward Serrell, who had made the outline draw- 
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ings, devised many useful inventions in numer- 
ous military campaigns and went on to a pro- 


ductive career as consulting engineer in railroads 
and canals. 

The most memorable name among those asso- 
ciated with the Rationale of Crime would, of 
course, be that of Mathew Brady. Before his 
camera the Civil War would sit for its portrait 
much as, at the very beginning of his career, the 
inmates of Blackwell’s Island had sat. Before the 
war began, in 1858, Brady himself sat for a por- 
trait which must have recalled to his mind his 
work for Eliza Farnham. In its May 1858 issue, 
the American Phrenological Journal featured 
“M. B. Brady. Phrenological Character and 
Biography,” *? describing the pioneer photog- 
rapher’s temperament and cerebral development 
and discussing his grandiose National Gallery of 
Portraiture. “Mr. Brady’s name,” the Journal 
summed up, “has become inseparably associated 
with the development and application of the 
Daguerrean process in this country, and its his- 
tory could not be written disconnected from his 
name, labors, and numerous successful applica- 
tions of the art to practical uses.” Yet nowhere 
in the article were those Brady daguerreotypes 
for the Rationale of Crime recalled, although 


In the appendix by Eliza Farnham is a section 
entitled “Heads of Persons Possessing Superior 
Intellect.” This is “a woman of superior 

mind, and a pattern of moral 

excellence and domestic 

affection.” 


LC-USZ62-50474 


they had assuredly formed successful applications 
of the art to a most practical use. Indeed, for 
more than a century that early set of Brady 
daguerreotypes would be overlooked, while the 
book they had so graphically illustrated was for- 
gotten and the science of phrenology degenerated 
into a pseudo-science. 

Now the dust may be shaken from the Ameri- 
can edition of Marmaduke Sampson’s Rationale 
of Crime and the book recognized for what it is— 
one of the first, if not the first, printed work con- 
taining a series of engravings made from daguer- 
reotypes by Mathew Brady. 


NOTES 


1 James D. Horan, Mathew Brady, Historian With a 
Camera (New York: Crown Publishers, [1955]) ; Roy 
Meredith, Mr. Lincoln’s Camera Man (New York: 
Scribner’s, 1946). Other sources for Brady include 
“Mathew B. Brady,” Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy; Josephine Cobb, Mathew B. Brady's Photo- 
graphic Gallery in Washington, Reprinted from 
The Columbia Historical Society Records Vol. 53-56 
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Haven: Yale University Press, 1955), p. 102. 
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S. Highley, 1843). Copy with inscription “John Bige- 
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Eliza Farnham, Samuel Burhans, Jr., Burhans Geneal- 
ogy (New York: Printed for private distribution, 1894), 
p. 193; “Eliza W. B. Farnham,” Dictionary of Ameri- 
ican Biography; “Eliza Wood Burhans Farnham,” 
Notable American Women 1607-1950; Female De- 
partment of the Prison Association of New York, First 
Report (New York, 1845), pp. 13-18; Georgiana 
Bruce Kirby, Years of Experience: An Autobiographi- 
cal Narrative (New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1887), pp. 190-226; W. David Lewis, From 
Newgate to Dannemora; The Rise of the Penitentiary 
in New York, 1796-1848 (Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, [1965]), pp. 237-256; New-York Tribune, De- 
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(January 19, 1846) she reiterated: “Will you do me 
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in town for you the other day, to do so at your earliest 
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Serrell’s visit to Sing Sing was described in an 
acrimonious letter from the prison chaplain, John 
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Panoramic view of a cultivated polder 
bordered by canals, with windmills 

and the towers and steeples of Utrecht 
profiled in the background. From 
Bernard de Roy’s Nieuwe Kaart van den 
Lande van Utrecht (Amsterdam: 
Covens and Mortier, 1740). 
LC-USZ62-50479 


Dutch Holder #laps 


by Walter W. Ristow 


One of the most universal geographical verities 
is the amphibious nature of much of the Nether- 
lands—some 40 percent of the land surface of 
the country is below sea level at high tide. The 
traditional Dutch landscape of patches of drained 
land enclosed by networks of dikes and canals 
has been widely popularized in stories and illus- 
trations. The picturesque windmills formerly em- 
ployed to pump excess water from the land have 
been replaced by other sources of power, but a 
few have been retained as historical relics and 
tourist attractions. 
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For more than a thousand years the inhabitants 
have struggled to drain these low-lying lands and 
reclaim them for productive farmland. Through 
their extensive reclamation activities over many 
centuries, the Dutch have become masters of 
drainage engineering and experts at building 
dikes, dams, and canals. Planning for, construct- 
ing, and maintaining drainage projects, as well as 
allocating and administering land and water 
rights and responsibilities, have also called for 
accurate and detailed maps. To meet such 
cartographic needs, the Dutch, early in the his- 
tory of reclamation, developed and perfected the 
science and art of polder mapping. 

More than three decades ago John K. Wright 
observed that “advances in cartography are due 
largely to the stimuli and opportunities that so- 
cial needs give to the inventiveness of cartog- 
raphers. Where a need arises . . . cartographers 
respond.” * This observation is admirably illus- 
trated by polder cartography. 

A review of this fascinating chapter in the 
history of mapmaking is prompted by the recent 
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gift from Lessing J. Rosenwald of a rare and 
handsome 18th-century atlas of the Schieland 
polder district. The large folio volume, in full 
contemporary gold-tooled polished calf covers, 
includes nine double-page engraved maps, each 
measuring about 19! by 23% inches. If joined 
the plates would form a wall map approximately 
60 by 70 inches. The atlas was published in 1765 
for the board of directors, or Hoogheemraad- 
schap, of the Schieland polder authority. Coats of 
arms of three of the dike reeves embellish the 
map. 

The plates in the 1765 atlas, which are un- 
colored, include representations of polders, dikes, 
dams, canals, lakes, rivers, windmills, buildings, 
towns, and district boundaries. The port of Rot- 
terdam is shown in intimate detail, and a num- 
ber of delicately engraved sailing ships lie at an- 
chor in the port area or float gracefully between 
the banks of the Merwe River. A banner title, 





Walter W. Ristow is chief of the Geography and Map 
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HET HOOGE HEEMRAEDT SCHAP VAN SCHIELANDT, 
extends across the top three sheets of the map. 

As early Roman times residents of this part of 
Europe constructed rudimentary defenses against 
the tides and flooding rivers. Such reclamation 
projects were primarily limited to the coastal 
areas and to the islands and marshlands which 
received the alluvial deposits of the Rhine, 
Meuse, and Schelde Rivers. Thus, by the 13th 
century there was a succession of dikes along the 
sea coast, and the major rivers and distributaries 
were confined within walls and levees. 


The amphibious character of the Dutch landscape is 
evident on this late 17th-century map of Rotterdam 
and environs. Note the polders, windmills, and culti- 
vated fields adjoining the rivers, canals, and harbors. 
From Jan Jansson’s Tooneel der Vermaarste Koop- 
steden en Handel-plaatsen van de geheele Wereld, 
vol. 1, 1682. LC-USZ62-50499 


A period of more systematic and determined 
dike-building and reclamation began in the 14th 
century. Instead of limiting their efforts to de- 
fensive measures, the Dutch people now took 
the offensive to drain low-lying and water-cov- 
ered lands and reclaim them for productive use. 





The drainage projects received strong impetus 
with the introduction of windmills to pump 
water around the middle of the 15th century. 

Between the 14th and 16th centuries some of 
the major drainage efforts were concentrated on 
the bog lands which lay inland from the zone of 
sand dunes and ridges along the coast. The bog 
lands flooded periodically and thus supported 
only a sparse population, which was restricted to 
the more elevated areas. Through the years re- 
moval of peat for fuel created a number of de- 
pressions, some of which became permanently 
filled with water. Only a few of these lakes were 
drained before 1600, and during the 16th 
century much of the reclamation effort was con- 
cerned with reinforcing and enlarging the flimsy 
dikes and levees constructed earlier. 

Spanish control of the Dutch half of the Low 
Countries had essentially ceased by the end of 
the 16th century, although formal independence 
was not granted until 1648. This half century 
was a period of peace, flourishing overseas 
commerce, and general prosperity. The East In- 
dia Company, established in 1602, contributed 
appreciably toward strengthening Dutch eco- 
nomic leadership in Europe and consolidating 
naval and commercial gains. The provinces of 
Holland and Flanders were dominant, com- 
mercially and industrially, and supported a 
number of prosperous and expanding cities. 

The growing urban population created urgent 
demands for food and pressures for more agri- 
cultural land. Early in the 17th century, accord- 
ingly, projects were initiated to drain some of 
the lakes in North Holland. Between 1607 and 
1643, some 27 lakes were drained, to add more 
than 90 square miles to the Dutch domain.? The 
first of the large lakes to be reclaimed, the Beem- 
ster, located southeast of the town of Alkmaar, 
was drained by 43 windmills between 1607 and 
1612.* Other lakes in this area of Holland were 
reclaimed within the next decades, including 
Purmer in 1622, Wormer in 1625, and Schermer 
in 1631.4 

The basic unit in the Dutch drainage system is 
the polder. Within a polder the underground 
water is isolated from the circulation in the canals 
and ditches, generally by low dikes. The sub- 
surface water is maintained at a predetermined 
level by pumping, formerly with windmills and 
more recently by steam, electric, and diesel power. 
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Planning, constructing, and maintaining rec- 
lamation projects require cooperative effort and 
skilled administrative and technical competence. 
As early as the 12th century, therefore, associa- 
tions of polderland owners were formed. Such 
associations, known as waterschappen or heem- 
raadschappen, had their own finances, governing 
boards, and regulations. They did much to foster 
self-government and democracy, and their re- 
sponsibilities and powers often transcended those 
of the villages and provinces. As reclamation proj- 
ects became more extensive and complex the 
polder commissioners, or hoogheemraadschappen, 
were invested with even greater authority. 

Surveying and mapping the polderlands were 
among the responsibilities of the hoogheemraad- 
schappen. The great extension of reclamation 
during the first half of the 17th century, therefore, 
provided a strong stimulus to mapmaking. Other 
factors, such as the expansion of trade and com- 
merce, military campaigns, growth of towns and 
cities, and introduction and perfection of such 
new cartographic techniques as engraving also 
contributed to making the 17th century the 
golden age of Dutch cartography. 

Best known among the products of Nether- 
lands mapmakers of this period are the magnifi- 
cient world and sea atlases published by the great 
cartographic workshops of Ortelius, Mercator, 
Hondius, Blaeu, De Jode, Visscher, and others. 
The voluminous and elaborately illuminated and 
bound atlases not only reflect the worldwide com- 
mercial activities which supplied a continuing in- 
flow of new geographical information but also 
testify to the existence of a lucrative market— 
in the persons of the prosperous merchants—for 
such high-quality publications. 

Because of their more local interest and spe- 
cialized character, Dutch polder maps are not so 
widely known, although excellent examples are 
found in the atlases of some of the above-noted 
publishers. Drawn and published in considerable 
detail, the polder maps are among the very earli- 
est large-scale topographic maps of limited areas. 

Manuscript polder maps had been prepared 
before the close of the 16th century. One of the 
earliest printed examples of this specialized car- 
tography, Adrean Anthoniszoon’s map of the 
Zijpe, reclaimed in 1572, is only known in one 
copy (at the University Library, Leiden). A plan 
of Beemster polder was prepared by Willem Jans- 





zoon Blaeu in 1607. A map of this polder follow- 
ing reclamation, by Pieter Van den Keere, en- 
titled Agri Biemstrani, was published in 1617. 
Reproductions of the latter appear in a number of 
17th-century atlases, including Joan Blaeu’s 
Atlas Maior. Van den Keere also made maps of 
the Zijpe, Purmer, and Schermer polders, which 
adjoin Beemster. 

During the next century and a half a great 
number of polder maps were published.* Only a 
few of the more noteworthy examples can be 
noted here. Of particular significance are the 
maps and atlases of the polder districts, or au- 
thorities, of Delfland, Rijnland, and Schieland, 
located between the Maas and Het Jj rivers, 


Map of Beemster polder, the first of the large Dutch 
lakes to be drained, by Pieter Van den Keere. Orig- 
inally published in 1617, it was reprinted in Blaeu’s 
Atlas Maior, vol. 4, 1662, from which this reproduction 
was made. LC-USZ62-50480 


RIGHT: The Delfland, Rijnland, and Schieland polder 
districts are shown, in their relative locations, on this 
1681 map of a portion of Holland by William Sanson, 
published in Paris by Hubert Jaillot. LC-USZ62- 
50481 


which collectively encompass an area of approxi- 
mately 2,500 square kilometers and include some 
of the most productive and densely populated 
regions of the country. Maps of all three dis- 
tricts were made toward the end of the 16th cen- 
tury, but these exist only in manuscript copies 
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preserved in the archives of the several hoog- 
heemraadschappen. 

Between 1608 and 1615, detailed maps of each 
of these polder districts, at the approximate scale 
of 1:30,000, were prepared by Floris Balthasarsz. 
van Berckenrode with the assistance of his sons 
Balthasar and Cornelis Florisz. van Berckenrode. 
Floris Balthasarsz.’ maps set new standards for 
detailed topographic mapping in the Nether- 
lands, although they were not based on triangula- 
tion surveys. They were published in two for- 
mats—as wall maps and in sections assembled 
and bound as atlases. Balthasarasz., a native of 
Delft and a surveyor, goldsmith, and engraver, is 
the most distinguished of the early polder 
cartographers. 

Some time before 1608 Mathijs de Been van 
Weena made a panoramic map of Delfland.® It 
was not engraved and survives only in manu- 
script form, in the Gemeenlands Huis van Delf- 
land.’ In 1608 the dike reeves commissioned 
Floris Balthasarsz. van Berckenrode to update de 
Been’s map and to prepare engraved plates for 
printing it. Floris Balthasarsz.’ map, which was 
based on original surveys, was published * 1611 
with the title Ware Afbeeldinge Van De:_ nat. 
Tt was initially published as a wall map but was 
subsequently also issued in atlas format. 

Shown in detail on the map are rivers (in- 
cluding the Maas), canals, roads, dikes, towns, 
polders, sand dunes along the coast, and the 
cities of “Sgravenhaghe,” “Delff,” and ‘“Schie- 
dam.” At the top center of the map is a decora- 
tive cartouche with coats of arms of the hoog- 
heemraadschap and of individual commissioners. 
Other decorations include a compass rose, dec- 
orative scale indicator, and sailing ships off the 
coast. There is a title and an inscription crediting 
the map to Balthasarsz. The toponomy is com- 
prehensive, including names of many of the in- 
dividual polders, and the lettering is neat and 
ornate. 

A slightly reduced facsimile of Floris Baltha- 
sarsz.’ map, Kaart van Delfland 1611, was pub- 
lished in 1972 by Canaletto Publishers, Alphen 
aan den Rijn. It includes 10 uncolored plates, 
each approximately 15 by 12 inches, together 
with an introductory essay by C. Postma, “Char- 
termeester van het hoogheemraadscap van 
Delfland.” 

Maps of the polder district of Schieland had 


also been prepared in the 16th century, but no 
reproductions had been made from the manu- 
script copies. In October 1608, several months 
after Floris Balthasarsz. received the Delfland 
commission, the dike reeves of Schieland made a 
contract with him to prepare a map of their 
drainage district. It is a tribute to his skill and 
industry that, with the assistance of his sons, he 
completed the surveying and the drafting and 
engraving of the Schieland map in less than three 
years, publishing it in 1611. Like the Delfland 
map, it is at the approximate scale of 1:30,000 
and in cartographic rendition, lettering, and em- 
bellishments closely resembles the latter. Cities 
shown in detail on the Schieland map are Delf- 
shaven, Gouda, Rotterdam, and Schiedam. This 
map was also issued both as a wall map and in 
atlas format. 

A facsimile edition of Floris Balthasarsz.’ map, 
entitled Kaart van Schieland 1611, was also pub- 
lished by Canaletto in 1970. It includes 13 un- 
colored plates, each approximately 15 by 12 
inches. The top center plate of this facsimile also 
is a decorative cartouche with the coats of arms 
of the commissioners. A descriptive summary by 
W. A. H. Crol, “Oud-archivaris van het hoog- 
heemraadschap van Schieland,” precedes the fac- 
simile reproduction. 

The example set by Delfland and Schieland in- 
duced the hoogheemraadschappen of Rijnland to 
negotiate a contract with Floris Balthasarsz., in 
1610, to prepare a map of that polder district. 
Rijnland is considerably larger than either Delf- 
land or Schieland and is the largest polder dis- 
trict in Holland. As in the case of its neighboring 
districts, only manuscript sketch maps had been 
prepared oi Rijnland before 1600. 

Although Floris Balthasarsz. began surveying 
Rijnland in April 1610, he was not able to con- 
centrate his full attention on that polder district 
until the maps of Delfland and Schieland were 
completed in 1611. Most of the field work was 
completed by the end of 1613, with the assistance 
of his son Balthasar Florisz., and during the next 
year they worked at engraving the plates for the 
Rijnland map. The wall map was published in 
1615 and the atlas was issued in the following 
year. The former required 24 copper plates and 
the latter 21. Cartographic design and presenta- 
tion, orthography, and ornamentation conform 
with those on the Delfland and Schieland maps. 
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The original copper plates of the Rijnland map 
are still extant and were used in 1929 to print a 
new edition consisting of 22 loose plates enclosed 
within a portfolio.* In addition to his intro- 
ductory essay accompanying the 1929 edition, 
Fockema Andreae has published an article about 
the new printing.® 

A photolithographic, slightly reduced facsimile 
of Floris Balthasarsz.’ Kaart van Rijnland 1615 
was published in 1972 by Canaletto. It includes 
22 uncolored plates, each approximately 18 by 
11 inches, bound between simulated leather 


This reproduction of one of the 25 plates in Nicolaes 
Cruquius’ "T Hooge Heemraetschap Van Delflant, 
1712, includes agricultural scenes of polder lands. 
Note on the map the intricate pattern of canals and 
fields in the reclaimed areas. LC—USZ62-50484 


covers. An introductory note was prepared by 
G. *t Hart, “Charter-meester van het Hoogheem- 
raadschap van Rijnland.” 

The repairs, improvements, and additions 
made to the dikes, canals, and polders over the 
years were noted by correcting the map plates, 
which were carefully preserved in the archives 
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of the hoogheemraadschappen. Periodically, new 
editions of the polder district maps were printed, 
but sooner or later there were pressures to have 
new surveys and maps made. Such pressures were 
particularly strong after the introduction of pre- 
cise trigonometric survey procedures. 

The Delfland hoogheemraadschap continued 
to rely on Floris Balthasarsz.’ map for more than 
three-quarters of a century, with periodic correct- 
ing and updating. In 1697, however, a commis- 
sion was established to consider preparation of a 
new map. Fortunately, the commission was able 
to call upon the brothers Nicolaes and Jacobus 
Cruquius (or Kruikuis), who were skilled and 
experienced land surveyors. They began their 
work on the project, which was based on tri- 
angulation surveys at the enlarged scale of ap- 
proximately 1: 10,000, in 1701. Jacobus Cruquius 
died in September 1706, and the surveys were 
carried to completion, in 1709, by Nicolaes. In 
April of that year five engravers—Gijsbert 
Schouten, Pieter de Ruyter, Isaac van Jagen, and 
Johannes and Jacob Deur—were employed to 
prepare the 25 map plates. The map was pub- 
lished in 1712 in two formats: as a wall map and 
as an atlas with double-page plates approximately 
20% by 23% inches in size. The first two atlas 
plates hold the banner title *r HOOGE HEEMRAET- 
SCHAP VAN DELFLANT, with a decorative car- 
touche framing the coat of arms of the polder 
authority. The sectional maps fill 25 double-page 
plates. Following the title plates is a reduced- 
scale map of the entire Delfland polder district, 
embellished with coats of arms on the right and 
left margins, sailing ships off the north and west 
shores, and agricultural scenes in the lower 
margin. The small map, engraved by Jacob Deur 
and Luggurdus van Anse, was also separately 
issued and was more widely used than the large 
map. 

The Geography and Map Division has in its 
custody an original edition of the 1712 Delfland 
atlas, with contemporary gold-tooled leather 
covers, in fair condition. The sectional maps are 
uncolored, but the small map is beautifully 
colored and illuminated with touches of gold 
leaf. The Library also has an unbound version 
of the Cruquius atlas which lacks the small one- 
sheet map. Ruys notes that Cruquius’ small map 
was thoroughly revised by David Coster and Isaac 
Tirion around the middle of the 18th century.’® 


Koeman states that Cruquius’ map of Delfland 
was exceptionally well executed and represents 
the high point of Dutch polder cartography." 
Among other innovations, it introduced the deci- 
mal scale to maps. Cruquius is also remembered 
for his early use of depth lines in rivers and river 
mouths. Such lines were the forerunners of con- 
tour lines, which are employed to show relief on 
topographic maps. 

In the several decades following publication of 
Floris Balthasarsz.’ Schieland map, it too became 
obsolete because of continued improvements in 
the drainage systems. Periodically revisions were 
made on the original copper plates and new print- 
ings run off. Among the surveyors engaged to 
revise the map was Jan Janszoon Stampioen. By 
1648 the Schieland Hoogheemraadschap con- 
cluded that a major revision and remapping of 
the polder district was in order and commissioned 
Stampioen to conduct the new survey. He worked 
on the project for the next decade or so, and in 
1660 the first edition of his map was published. 

Based as it was on scientific trigonometric sur- 
veys, Stampioen’s map was much more accurate 
than Floris Balthasarasz.’ 1611 effort. The former 
also included greater detail, having a scale of 
1: 17,000 as compared to 1: 30,000 for Baltha- 
sarsz.’ map. Stampioen’s map was issued in nine 
double-page folio sheets, whereas the earlier map 
filled 13 small plates. 

As with other polder district maps, Stampioen’s 
Schieland map was revised and corrected through 
the years, with subsequent reprintings of the map 
in 1684, 1694, 1710, and 1765.1? The Rosenwald 
gift, noted above, is the last edition of Stampioen’s 
map. 

One of the largest and best of the polder maps 
was the 1647 map of Rijnland prepared by Jan 
Janszoon Dou with the assistance of Steven van 
Broeckhuysen."® Although it is at the same scale 
(1:30,000) as Balthasarsz.’ 1615 Rijnland map, 
Dou’s survey is vastly superior, based as it is on 
a modern trigonometric network. It was the first 
of the polder district maps to utilize such scientif- 
ic survey procedures. Dou and van Broeckhuy- 
sen worked on the map from 1642 to 1646. It was 
engraved by Cornelis Danckerts and printed in 
100 copies the following year. 

An original copy of Dou’s 1647 Rijnland map is 
in the Geography and Map Division. It is in wall 
map format, backed with cloth, and had been 





In 1660 a revised map of the Schieland polder district, 
based on trigonometric surveys by Jan Janszoon 
Stampion, was published. The map was reprinted 

in 1684, 1694, 1710, and 1765. This reproduction of 
the region around Gouda is from the 1765 edition 
presented to the Library by Dr. Lessing J. Rosenwald. 
LC-USZ62-50482 
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faded, darkened, and weakened by exposure to 
the atmosphere, smoke, and time. Presented to 
the Library of Congress by the Cooper Union Li- 
brary, New York City, around 1960, it had ear- 
lier been cut into sections approximately 18 by 
12 inches to facilitate storage. The map has been 
repaired and reconstituted in the Library’s Res- 
toration Shop by means of a new leaf-casting 
technique, the first such restoration attempted 
with a machine recently acquired by the Library 
of Congress. 

The Library’s Dou map, which measures ap- 
proximately seven by seven feet, has a banner 
title, HOOGHEYMRAED SCHAP VAN RHYNLAND, 


across the top, embellished with the Rijnland au- 
thority coat of arms. On the right and left mar- 
gins are the coats of arms of members of the 
hoogheemraadschap. The map was originally 
ornamented, but the colors have faded badly 
from exposure. 

Fockema Andreae notes that copies of the 
Rijnland map were presented to all members and 
engineers of the hoogheemraadschap.'* Newly 
elected members likewise received copies. Because 
of this practice, few of the 100 copies of the 
original printing have survived. 

Dou’s Rijnland map was subjected to the 
same forces of obsolescence as were earlier polder 





LEFT: The fine cartographic detail 
is apparent in this reduced 
segment of Dou’s Rijnland map. 


Jan Janszoon Dou’s 1647 Rijnland 
map is one of the largest and best 
of the polder maps. Reproduced 
here is a portion of the decorative 
margin, with coats of arms and 
the date of publication, of the 
Library’s copy of Dou’s 

large wall map. 


maps, and accordingly, the copper plates were 
corrected between 1685 and 1687 by Romeyn de 
Hooghe and a second edition of 1,000 copies 
printed. 

In 1746 the Rijnland map was reprinted for 
the third time, in an edition of 650 copies. 
Cartographic revisions were made by Melchior 
Bolstra, with plate corrections by David Coster. 
This edition was printed by Isaac Tirion of 
Amsterdam. 

In 1905 the Library acquired a copy of the 
1746 Bolstra edition, which includes 15 double- 
page plates bound within worn board covers. 
Plate one carries the banner title *r HOOGE 
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HEEMRAED-SCHAP VAN RHYNLAND, ornamented 
with the coat of arms of the polder authority. 
It does not include the coats of arms of author- 
ity members which appear on the 1647 edition 
of the map. 

The map proper is in 12 sections, each 18 by 
12 inches in size. Supplementing the map is a 
plate which includes plans and profiles of 
canals, drainage ditches, sluices, and other fea- 
tures. The final plate presents Melchior Bolstra’s 
1740 map entitled “Afbeeldinge van Rhynlands 
Waterstaat ten Opzigte van ’t Vergrooten der 
Harlemmer of Leydse Meer. . . .” The plates 
in the Library’s 1746 atlas are uncolored. 





This 1740 map by Melchior Bolstra, which shows the 
progressive enlargement of Haarlem Lake, is bound 
with Bolstra’s 1746 atlas "T Hooge Heemraed-Schap 
Van Rhynland. The dotted lines, which mark the 
various levels of the lake, constitute an early use of 
this cartographic technique. Haarlem Lake was re- 


claimed in the 19th century. LC-USZ62-50483 











A facsimile edition of Melchior Bolstra’s 1746 
Rijnland map, slightly reduced, was published by 
Canaletto in 1969 and includes a descriptive 
essay relating to the map by G. ’t Hart, “Char- 
termeester van Rijnland,” with an extensive list 
of the revisions made by Bolstra to the 1687 
edition of the map. 

Most of the smaller lakes had been drained 
by the last half of the 18th century. Potential 
reclamation projects that remained, such as the 
draining of Haarlem Lake and the Zuyder Zee, 











were of larger scope and called for resources and 
direction on the national and provincial levels. 
As a result, the power of the hoogheemraad- 
schappen declined in the 19th and 20th centuries. 

A number of Western European countries had, 
during the latter half of the 18th century, estab- 
lished official surveys. Because of the weak cen- 
tral authority of the Netherlands Republic dur- 
ing that period, no national mapping authority 
was established before the nation came under 
control of the French Republic in 1795.** Con- 
sequently, Dutch mapping continued to be con- 
ducted by the provinces, polder authorities, and 
individual surveyors and cartographers well into 
the 19th century. 

With the separation in 1830 of the northern 
and southern provinces of the Low Countries, 
modern Netherlands was established, with a 
stronger central government. This, as Fockema 
Andreae notes, also marked “the end of the old 
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fragmentary cartography and the inauguration 
of modern methods of surveying as a national 
undertaking.” *° 

Among the “fragmentary” types of cartog- 
raphy which were rendered obsolete was polder 
mapping, particularly as developed in the larger 
hoogheemraadschappen. Koeman reminds us, 
however, that “although the Netherlands drain- 
age districts no longer play a significant role in 
cartography, we must not forget to acknowledge 
their initiative in developing and promoting the 
distinctive waterstaats cartography.” ‘’ He adds 
that polder maps are a monument to the com- 
petence of the waterschappen and to their gov- 
erning boards. It is well to note, too, that many 
of the records, including maps and cartographic 
and surveying data, of this interesting period in 
the history of Dutch cartography are preserved 
in the archives of the several hoogheemraad- 
schappen. 
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Frederick Catherwood, “architect-explorer of 
two worlds”? is well known for his work with 
John Lloyd Stephens in Central America, partic- 
ularly the Yucatan. Of his drawings of their ex- 
plorations of the Mayan civilization, much re- 
mains. Of his work in the other world—the Mid- 
dle East—little has survived. 

The collections of the Geography and Map 
Division of the Library of Congress include three 
maps of Jerusalem at different scales by Frederick 
Catherwood, one published in 1835, the other 
two copyrighted in 1838.2 Today, Catherwood’s 
maps are considered among the most accurate of 
the early survey maps of the Holy City. But per- 
haps of greater significance are his drawings of 
important sites in Jerusalem, particularly the 
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Mosque of Omar and the interior of the Golden 
Gate, which appear as illustrations on his largest 
map. 

To appreciate Catherwood’s work, one needs 
to understand the Jerusalem of that time. At the 
beginning of the 19th century, it was a small 
city in the Ottoman Empire with a population 
estimated at eight to ten thousand, comparable to 
several other Western Palestine towns.* The en- 
tire city was enclosed within the walls built in the 
16th century by Sultan Suleyman the Magnifi- 
cent at the beginning of Turkish rule. The old 
city within the walls contained approximately 
210 acres. The eastern side comprised the exten- 
sive but uninhabited area of the Temple Mount; 
the rest of the city was divided into four crowded 


The smallest of the three Catherwood maps in the 
Geography and Map Division. LC—USZ62-50498 
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Catherwood’s sketches were done initially with a 
camera lucida, allowing him to trace his subject and 
capture every detail. Shown here is his tracing of the 
hypostyle hall of Rameses temple of Amun. Courtesy 
of the British Museum. 

RIGHT: Detail from Catherwood’s color map of 


Jerusalem. In the Geography and Map Division. 
LC-USZ62-50496 


quarters: Moslem, Jewish, Christian, and 
Armenian.‘ 

From a scientific point of view Jersusalem was 
completely unknown to the Western civilized 
world. Maps of the city consisted of nice sketches 
and drawings of various important buildings but 
showed complete ignorance of Jerusalem’s pro- 
per pattern or topography.’ The first modern 
mapping of the town was done in 1818, when the 
German physician and naturalist F. W. Sieber 
reached the city. Noting the inadequacy of the 
existing plans of Jerusalem, he decided to produce 
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Catherwood’s sketches were done initially with a 
camera lucida, allowing him to trace his subject and 
capture every detail. Shown here is his tracing of the 
hypostyle hall of Rameses temple of Amun. Courtesy 
of the British Museum. 

RIGHT: Detail from Catherwood’s color map of 
Jerusalem. In the Geography and Map Division. 
LC-—USZ62-50496 

quarters: Moslem, Jewish, Christian, and 
Armenian.* 

From a scientific point of view Jersusalem was 
completely unknown to the Western civilized 
world. Maps of the city consisted of nice sketches 
and drawings of various important buildings but 
showed complete ignorance of Jerusalem’s pro- 
per pattern or topography.’ The first modern 
mapping of the town was done in 1818, when the 
German physician and naturalist F. W. Sieber 
reached the city. Noting the inadequacy of the 
existing plans of Jerusalem, he decided to produce 
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a map based on accurate topographical and 
geographical data. Choosing 200 precise geo- 
metric points, and using accurate measurements, 
he pinpointed the wall of the city, the mosques, 
the Kidron Valley, and other prominent features 
of the area. Sieber’s map was simpler and more 
accurate than earlier maps, but it was far from 
perfect. City streets were not drawn correctly nor 
were valleys outside the walls. Moreover, he in- 
cluded features that did not exist, and some im- 
portant buildings were omitted.® It was not long 
before others tried their hand at getting an accu- 
rate map of the city. Of these Dr. L. H. Westphal 
and Dr. G. Parthey, in 1823, G. Failoni, in 1827, 
and A. M. John, in 1828, should be mentioned.’ 
Also, a survey by J. J. Scoles was carried out in 
1825, but the results were not published; instead, 
its data were apparently used by later scholars.® 

The work of the pioneer cartography of Jeru- 
salem was done under circumstances of great dif- 
ficulty because the Arabs viewed such work as an 
act of defilement—a desecration of the holy places 
through representation. Indeed, surveyors were 
known to be threatened by stones and bullets 
while making measurements on the city walls.® 
Such were conditions until shortly before Frede- 
rick Catherwood and his party reached Jeru- 
salem in 1833. 

When Muhammad Ali and his son Ibrahim 
Pasha, the rulers of Egypt, successfully rebelled 
against the Turkish sultan and took control of 
Syria and Palestine, the situation changed. The 
Egyptian administration, which was more liberal 
than its Turkish predecessor and under greater 
European influence, made life easier for the 
Jewish and Christian minorities in Jerusalem, on 
the one hand, and allowed Western scientists to 
enter and explore the country on the other.’® 
As a result, large numbers of explorers braved 
the journey to the Holy City and began study- 
ing it. And the first important contribution to 
knowledge of the area was the survey made by 
Catherwood and his friends Francis Arundale 
and Joseph Bonomi. 

What little is known of Frederick Catherwood 
is due only to the determined efforts of Victor 
W. von Hagen, who found that although 
Catherwood knew the great and the near great 
of his time and was known personally to all its 
architects and artists, “he has not endured in 
their histories even as a footnote.” But through 








“Interior of the Chapel of Saint Helena in the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre.” This sketch and the three 
following are insets from Catiherwood’s Plan of 


Jerusalem, 1838. LC-USZ62-50492 





“Jerusalem from the Mount of Olives.” 
LC-USZ62-50497 


“Interior of the Golden Gate.” 
LC-USZ62-50495 























“Mosque of Omar.” Cf. E. 
Finden’s engravings, p. 157. 
LC-USZ62-50494 
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von Hagen’s research, the artist and architect- 
explorer has been rescued from “that ocean of 
oblivion,” to which, observed Aldous Huxley, 
destiny had surely consigned him, both in life 
and in death.”* 

Frederick Catherwood was born north of the 
Thames in the parish of Hoxton on February 27, 
1799. After studying architecture under John 
Soane at the Royal Academy in London, he 
traveled to Rome in 1821, where he joined a 
group of friends and began painting and making 
sketches of ancient ruins. In the autumn of the 
following year he went to Greece—then “the 
mecca of architects.” Despite revolution and 
war with the Turks, Catherwood went on with 
his studies. But when the Turks began an offen- 
sive against Athens in 1824, he was finally forced 
to flee and, with a friend, made his way to Egypt. 
There, his travels and work with the Robert Hay 
expedition took him to the ruins of the Nile and 
their superb monuments—among them those of 
Karnak, Luxor, and Thebes. At one point he was 
engaged as an engineer by Muhammad Ali to 
repair the mosques of Cairo. It was this con- 
nection that later permitted the architect to enter 
El-’Aqsa Mosque and the Mosque of Omar 
while he was preparing his survey map of Jeru- 
salem. 

Catherwood’s work in Jerusalem can be 
divided into three parts. First, he made a general 
survey from which he later drew his map. Then, 
from the roof of the House of Pontius Pilate and 
working with his “camera lucida,” he outlined 
the entire city and sketched each important 
building. Finally, he concentrated on making a 
general plan of the Temple Mount and a de- 
tailed study of its two sacred places, the Mosque 
of Omar (the Dome of the Rock) and El-’Aqsa 
Mosque. After finishing the general plan and 
drawings of the exteriors, he entered the mosques 
and completed plans and architectural details, 
including an examination of their foundations. 

In a rare personal account 7? the architect de- 
scribes this feat of derring-do in a letter to Wil- 
liam Henry Bartlett, who published it in his 
Walks About the City and Environs of Jerusalem 
(London: George Virtue, 1844), pp. 148-152. 
Dear Sir, 

You have asked for some account of my visit to the 


Mosque of Omar, at Jerusalem, and the ground sur- 
rounding it, occupied formerly by the temple of 


Solomon. You also request my opinion on several 
points connected with its present topography. I was 
at Jerusalem in 1833, in company with my friends, 
Messrs. Bonomi and Arundale, and a portion of my 
time was employed in making drawings, from which 
Burford’s Panorama was afterwards painted; they 
were taken from the roof of the governor’s house, from 
whence the best general view of the mosque and its 
dependencies is obtained. Having so often looked upon 
the interesting buildings, which now occupy this cele- 
brated spot, I feel [sic] irresistibly urged to make an 
attempt to explore them. I had heard that for merely 
entering the outer court, without venturing within the 
mosque, several unfortunate Franks have been put to 
death, and you may therefore conceive the attempt was 
somewhat rash. However, there were many circum- 
stances in my favour; it was the period of the rule of 
Mehemet Ali in Syria, and the governor of Jerusalem, 
with whom I was on good terms, was a latitudinarian 
as to Mahometanism, like most of the pasha’s officers. 
I had brought with me a strong firman, expressly 
naming me as an engineer in the service of his 
Highness. I had long adopted the usual dress of an 
Egyptian officer, and was accompanied by a servant 
possessed of great courage and assurance, and who, 
coming from Egypt, held the “canaille” of Jerusalem 
in the extreme of contempt. This man had strongly 
urged me to the experiment; and at last, notwith- 
standing the remonstrances of my friends, I entered 
the area one morning, with an indifferent air, and 
proceeded to survey, but not too curiously, the many 
objects of interest it presents. As I was about to enter 
into the mosque, however, I caught sight of one of 
the guardian dervishes, who are in the habit of con- 
ducting pilgrims around it; this man made towards me, 
in the hope of a better donation than usual. As I was 
not prepared to go through the requisite ceremonial 
with this devout guide, I thought it prudent to retreat, 
as if accidentally, from his alarming neighborhood, and 
quietly left the area, without having occasioned the 
least notice. The success of my first attempt, induced 
me to make a second visit the following day. I deter- 
mined to take in my camera lucida, and sit down and 
make a drawing; a proceeding certain to attract the 
attention of the most indifferent and expose me to 
dangerous consequences. The cool assurance of my 
servant, at once befriended and led me on. We entered, 
and arranging the camera, I quickly sat down to my 
work, not without some nervousness, as I perceived 
the Mussulmen, from time to time, mark me with 
doubtful looks; however, most of them passed on, de- 
ceived by my dress and the quiet indifference with 
which I regarded them. At length, some more fanatic 
than the rest, began to think all could not be right: 
they gathered at a distance in groups, suspiciously 
eyeing me, and comparing notes with one another; a 
storm was evidently gathering. They approached, broke 
into sudden clamour, and surrounding us, uttered loud 
curses: their numbers increased most alarmingly, and 
with their numbers their menacing language and ges- 
tures. Escape was hopeless; I was completely sur- 
rounded by a mob of two hundred people, who seemed 





“Jerusalem. The Mosque of Omar. On Mount Moriah, 
where the Temple of Solomon stood.” Drawn by 

D. Roberts, from a sketch by Catherwood. 

Engraving by E. Finden. From T. H. Horne’s 
Landscape Illustrations of the Bible (London: 

John Murray, 1836), plate no. 75. It was only by 

other artists’ use of his material that most of 
Catherwood’s scenes of Jerusalem were published. 
LC-USZ62-50491 


screwing up their courage for a sudden rush upon me— 
I need not tell you what would have been my fate. 
Nothing could be better than the conduct of Suleyman, 
my servant, at this crisis; affecting vast indignation at 
the interruption, he threatened to inform the Governor, 
out-hectored the most clamorous, and raising his whip, 
actually commenced a summary attack upon them, and 
knocked off the cap of one of the holy dervishes. This 
brought matters to a crisis; and, I believe, few 
moments would have passed ere we had been torn to 
pieces, when an incident occurred that converted our 
danger and discomfiture into positive triumph. This 
was the sudden appearance of the Governor on the 
steps of the platform, accompanied by his usual train. 
Catching sight of him, the foremost,—those I mean 
who had been disgraced by the blows of Suleyman— 
rushed tumultuously up to him, demanding the punish- 
ment of the infidel, who was profaning the holy pre- 


cincts, and horsewhipping the true believers. At this 
the Governor drew near, and as we had often smoked 
together, and were well acquainted, he saluted me 
politely, and supposing it to be beyond the reach of 
possibility that I could venture to do what I was about 
without warrant from the pasha, he at once applied 
himself to cool the rage of the mob. “You see, my 
friends,” he said, “that our holy mosque is in a 
dilapidated state, and no doubt our lord and master 
Mehemet Ali has sent this Effendi to survey it, in 
order to complete its repair. If we are unable to do 
these things for ourselves, it is right to employ those 
who can; and such being the will of our lord, the 
pasha, I require you to disperse and not incur my 
displeasure by any further interruption.” And turning 
to me, he said, in the hearing of them all, that if any 
one had the hardihood to disturb me in future, he 
would deal in a summary way with him. I did not, 
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of course, think it necessary to undeceive the worthy 
Governor; and gravely thanking him, proceeded with 
my drawing. All went on quietly after this. 

During six weeks, I continued to investigate every 
part of the mosque and its precincts, introducing my 
astonished companions as necessary assistants in the 
work of survey.* But when I heard of the near ap- 
proach of Ibrahim Pasha, I thought it was time to 
take leave of Jerusalem. The day after my departure, 
he entered, and as it happened, several English travel- 
lers of distinction arrived at the same time. Anxious 
to see the mosque, they asked permission of Ibrahim, 
whose answer was characteristic of the man, to the 
purport, that they were welcome to go if they liked, 
but he would not insure their safe return, and that 
he could not venture to outrage the feeling of the 
Mussulmen, by sending an escort with them. Here he 
was met with the story of my recent visit. He said it 
was impossible: the dervishes were summoned; the 
governor was summoned, and an eclaircissement took 
place, which must have been a scene of no small 
amusement. 

It was more than simple curiosity that urged this 
rash attempt, and its fortunate issue enabled me, with 
my associates, to make a complete and scientific survey 
of the mosques, vaults, gateways, and other objects 
comprised within the extent of the area. These I hope, 
at some future period, will be published. 

*Mr. Bonomi, speaking Arabic fluently, had found 
no difficulty in entering the mosque on several pre- 
vious occasions, but the character he assumed, of a 
Mahomedan pilgrim, had hitherto precluded his 
making drawings. 

Catherwood’s drawings of Jerusalem were 
never published in book form, as he had intended. 
When London publishers showed no interest, he 
filed his drawings away. But over the years some 
were published individually. They have become 
known mainly because other painters and 
travelers used Catherwood’s original sketches to 
make final drawings of their own. Probably the 
most familiar of these are found in Thomas H. 
Horne’s two-volume Landscape Illustrations of 
the Bible (London: John Murray, 1836). 

That relatively little remains of Catherwood’s 
work in Jersusalem is due in large measure to the 
architect’s generosity in helping to solve an 
academic dispute. In 1847, when James Fergus- 
sor the architecture historian, asked Catherwood 
for his drawings in an effort to prove his theory 
that the Mosque of Omar had been built by Con- 
stantine over the tomb of Christ, Catherwood 
turned them over “in a handsome manner.” And, 
as von Hagen so aptly puts it: “Thus disappeared 
one other phase of Catherwood’s own archaeo- 
logical monument; he lost his identity. Now all 


his drawings of the Mosque of Omar have 
disappeared.” 1° 

Fortunately, the map of Jerusalem fared 
somewhat better. Its service to other scholars who 
studied the city is well documented. Heinrich 
Kiepert, who made several maps of Jerusalem 
and the Holy Land, while arguing that Cather- 
wood’s map was similar to that of Berggren’s 
Reisen (Leipzig u. Darmstadt: C. W. Leske, 
1828) and that both appear to have been reduced 
from Sieber’s larger plan of Jerusalem (Prague, 
1818), points out that in all details relating to the 
Temple Mount, the most correct and complete 
map is that of Catherwood. In his memoir on 
the maps in Robinson, Kiepert explains: “As the 
measurements of Robinson and Smith did not 
contain materials enough for the construction of 
an entirely new plan of the Holy City, they could 
be employed only for correcting and completing 
the best of the plans already extant, viz. that of 
Catherwood, which has been adopted as a basis.” 
Robinson, himself, in the text of the Biblical 
Researchers apparently found Catherwood’s un- 
published drawings most valuable, for he often 
cites them and credits the architect for informa- 
tion included in his description of Jerusalem.™* 

According to another 19th-century historian, 
George Williams, author of The Holy City, 
Catherwood’s map was the standard plan of 
Jerusalem from its publication in 1835 until 1849, 
and he himself adopted Catherwood’s plan as im- 
proved by Dr. Robinson.*® 

In 1849 a new map of Jerusalem was published 
in the second edition of Williams’ book on the 
Holy City, which was copied from the original 
drawings of an ordnance survey made in March 
1841 by Lieutenants Aldrich and Symonds of 
the Royal Engineers of the British Navy. In many 
respects the British Admiralty map is an improve- 
ment over Catherwood’s, but again in regard to 
the Temple Mount, the Catherwood map is more 
accurate.’® Maps of Gadow, Tobler, and van de 
Velde followed, each adding to the knowledge of 
the details of the city. But for almost two decades 
mapmakers depended on the Catherwood plan 
of Jerusalem. 

As valuable as the publication of the map of 
Jerusalem was to scholars and cartographers of 
the period, it was of particular consequence to 
Catherwood himself, for it had a profound effect 





on his career. It served to introduce him to John 
Lloyd Stephens, who, while traveling through the 
Middle East, “was fortunate to find a lithographic 
map made by Mr. Catherwood,” which he says 
was “a better guide to all the interesting localities 
than any other [he] could procure in Jeru- 
salem.” ** 

The map is still important today, first because 
of what it tells us about the city as it was 140 
years ago and before it underwent the changes 
that began with the Egyptian conquest. Further- 


“Jerusalem. Pulpit on the Platform 
of the Mosque.” Drawn by S. Prout 
from a sketch by Catherwood. 
Engraved by E. Finden. From 
Landscape Illustrations, plate 

no. 72. LC-USZ62-50493 


more, from its identifications—many no longer 
acceptable—we get some idea of Biblical knowl- 
edge at that time and of the interest on the part 
of Biblical scholars in following the footsteps of 
Christ through the streets of the city. But what is 
now probably most engrossing about the map of 
Jerusalem—along with the architect’s sketches 
and his account of how he went about his work— 
is the light it sheds on the artistic talent and the 
indomitable spirit of the elusive figure known as 
Frederick Catherwood. 


NOTES 


* Material on Frederick Catherwood’s life is from 
Victor W. von Hagen, Frederick Catherwood, Archt. 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1950) and F. 
Catherwood, Architect-Explorer of Two Worlds (Barre, 
Mass.: Barre Publishers, 1968). 


*“Plan of Jerusalem, by F. Catherwood, Architect. 
July 1835.” S. Bellin sculp. Map. Scale ca. 1:9,600. 
27 x 21 cm.; “Map of Jerusalem and Its Vicinity, Sur- 
veyed by F. Catherwood.” New York [1838] Col. map. 
Scale not given. 73 x 55 cm. Handwritten note in 
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margin reads “Deposited February 14 1838 at the 
Clerks Office of the South Dist. of New York”; and 
“Plan of Jerusalem, from Actual Survey, by F. Cather- 
wood, Architect.” New York, Colen’s Lithography, 
c1838. Scale ca. 1:1,420. Map in 4 sheets, 101 x 74 
cm. or smaller. Handwritten note in margin reads ““De- 
posited Octob 10 1838 at the clerk’s office of the 
Southn. Dist.” 

®See Yehoshua Ben-Arieh, The Population of the 
Large Towns in Palestine During the First Eighty 
Years of the Nineteenth Century (Jerusalem: Inter- 
national Seminar on the History of Palestine during 
the Ottoman Period, Institute of Asian and African 
Studies, Hebrew University of Jerusalem, Israel, 1970). 

“On the city of Jerusalem at the beginning of the 
19th century, see M. J. Seetzen, Reisen durch Syrien 
Palastina Phénicien, die Transjordan-Lander, Arabia 
Petraea und Unter-Aegypten, 4 vols. (Berlin: Reimer, 
1854-9) , 2: 16-20. 

*On earlier plans and maps of Jerusalem, see 
George Williams, The Holy City. Historical, Topo- 
graphical and Antiquarian Notices of Jerusalem, 2d ed., 
2 vols. (London: John W. Parker, 1849), 1 (Suppl.) : 
3-6 ; 2:296-98. 

* Titus Tobler, Planographie von Jerusalem (Gotha: 
J. Perthes, 1857), pp. 10-15. Also F. W. Sieber, Reise 
von Cairo nach Jerusalem und wieder zurieck .. . 
(Prague: M. Neureutter, 1823). 

*Karl Ritter, The Comparative Geography of 
Palestine and the Sinaitic Peninsula, tr. William L. 
Gage, 4 vols. (New York: D. Appleton and Co., 1866), 
4:10-12. 

* Williams, 1 (Suppl.) : 3-6. 

* Ibid. See also Yehoshua Ben-Ariech, Erets Yisrael 


ba-me’ah ha-yud-tet [The rediscovery of the Holy Land 
in the nineteenth century] (Jerusalem: Carta and 
Israel Exploration Society, 1970), pp. 59-61. 

** On the importance of the Egyptian conquest, see, 
for instance, Moshe Ma‘oz, Ottoman Reform in 
Syria and Palestine, 1840-1861; the Impact of the 
Tanzimat on Politics and Society (Oxford, London: 
Clarendon P., 1968). 

“von Hagen, Frederick Catherwood, Archt., p. xvii. 

* Catherwood’s companions, Arundale and Bonomi, 
both kept diaries of their experiences in Jersusalem, in 
which many of the details of Catherwood’s work are 
recorded. Arundale’s diary was published as a book, 
Illustrations of Jerusalem and Mount Sinai . . 
(London: H. Colburn, 1837). In his explanation of 
the map of Jerusalem, which appears on page 54, 
Arundale acknowledges the help he received from 
Catherwood and J. J. Scoles. Bonomi’s diary was used 
in part by Edward Hogg in his Visit to Alexandria, 
Damascus, and Jerusalem ...2 vols. (London: 
Saunders and Otley, 1835), 2:272-84. Catherwood 
himself published nothing of this nature. 

*von Hagen, F. Catherwood, Architect-Explorer, 
p. 40. 

“See E[dward] Robinson and E[li] Smith, Biblical 
Researches in Palestine, Mount Sinai and Arabia 
Petraea, 3 vols. (Boston: Crocker & Brewster, 1841), 1: 
361n, 379n, 423n, 439n, 447-51. 

* Williams, 1 (Suppl.) : 7. 

* E. Robinson, E. Smith, and others . . . Outlines 
of a Journey in Palestine in 1852 (read before the 
Royal Geographical Society of London on December 13, 
1852) (London: W. Clowes & Sons, 1852), p. 13. 

von Hagen, F. Catherwood, Architect-Explorer, p. 
36. 





A Frederick Douglass holograph, believed to be 
the oldest of such literary writings by him identi- 
fied to date, was discovered recently in a bound 
volume which carries the title “An Anti-Slavery 
Album of Contributions From Friends of Free- 
dom.” The album forms part of the small collec- 
tion of Western Anti-Slavery Society papers pre- 
sented to the Library of Congress on October 18, 
1935, by Ella H. Jones of Vernon, N.Y., as a 
memorial to her parents. Miss Jones’ father, 
Benjamin S. Jones, had been recording secretary 
of the Western Anti-Slavery Society.” 

The society, apparently based in Ohio and 
quite active in the section of the United States 
now referred to as the Midwest, was originally 
known as The Ohio American Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety. Organized in 1842, it maintained an affilia- 
tion with the American Anti-Slavery Society 
after its members rejected an invitation to walk 
out with a splinter group which disagreed with 
the parent organization’s policy of according the 
same rights to all its members regardless of their 


Early portrait of Frederick Douglass, dating 
approximately from the period during which he 

was employed as an abolitionist agent. From the 
“Anti-Slavery Album of Contributions From Friends 
of Freedom.” Manuscript Division. LC-USZ62-50473 


Freedom 


by Sylvia Lyons Render 


sex. Since Douglass advocated equality for women 
as well as for free blacks and slaves, it is not sur- 
prising to find his autograph among those of a 
group of abolitionists which includes James For- 
ten, Helen E. Garrison, William Lloyd Garrison, 
Daniel A. Payne, Wendell Phillipps, Charles L. 
Remond, Lewis Tappan, Britisher George 
Thompson, Angelina Grimké Weld, Theodore D. 
Weld, and John Greenleaf Whittier.? 

The manuscripts in the album express the 
writers’ views on the slavery question in a variety 
of forms and tones, but none proclaims the in- 
estimable value of freedom to a man still legally a 
slave more impressively than Douglass’ state- 
ment. His poetic prose details the emotional 
welter of anticipation, appreciation, and awe he 
experienced when he first beheld Niagara Falls. 
This reaction Douglass compares with his feeling 
“when for the first time I was to stand on free soil 





Sylvja Lyons Render is specialist in Afro-American 
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and breathe free air.” Even in their muteness the 
words foreshadow Douglass’ international fame 
as a public speaker within the decade, although 
at the time he seemed to have no inkling of his 
coming preeminence. According to his own testi- 
mony, he considered all his speeches and writings 
before 1848 “little worth remembering or repeat- 
ing,” and most of the papers he preserved after 
1848 were destroyed when the family home in 
Rochester, N.Y., burned in June 1872.* 

Moreover, the necessity for Douglass to travel 
constantly as an agent of the Massachusetts Anti- 
Slavery Society and of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, the problems inherent in corresponding 
with his illiterate but otherwise very capable wife 
during a period when the children were too young 
to serve as amanuenses as they did later, and the 
difficulties involved in keeping papers of any kind 
under such a combination of circumstances help 
to explain the dearth of early documents such as 
“Niagara.” 

An incident in Douglass’ service as an aboli- 
tionist agent during the fall of 1843 lends added 
significance to “Niagara.” One of the strategies 
approved by the New England Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety at its 1842 annual meeting was to hold a 
series of 100 antislavery conventions throughout 
New Hampshire, Vermont, New York, Ohio, In- 
diana, and Pennsylvania. Douglass, George Brad- 
burn, and William A. White were among the 
agents selected to assist in “bringing the light.” 
In Pendleton, Ind., proslavery sentiment pre- 
vented their renting any building in which to 
hold the convention, scheduled for September 15, 
1843. Further, many of the townspeople resented 
Douglass’ being the houseguest of a local physi- 
cian who had also been instrumental in getting a 


speakers’ platform built in the woods for the oc- 
casion. The September 15 meeting was canceled 
because of rain. On September 16, White and 
Douglass prepared to speak despite threats of 
violence and the presence of at least 30 armed 
men in the waiting crowd. The meeting had just 
begun when a melée erupted in which the speak- 
ers were badly beaten. White lost several teeth, 
Douglass’ right arm was broken, and both were 
left prostrate on the ground. Douglass’ broken 
bones were never properly set and his handwrit- 
ing subsequently reflected the consequent loss of 
dexterity in its exceptional variance in letter 
forms.* Despite his injuries Douglass spoke the 
following night, but he spent some time there- 
after recuperating at the home of compassionate 
Quakers, Mr. and Mrs. Neal Hardy, near Pendle- 
ton.* When sufficiently recovered, Douglass and 
the other agents continued their speaking tour, 
which took them eastward through Ohio and 
other states to Philadelphia and the celebration 
of the 10th anniversary of the formation of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society in December 
1843. 

Douglass apparently inscribed the autograph 
during their return trip, about which it was said 
that “everywhere they [the agents] went people 
wanted to hear Douglass.” ® 

“Niagara” is probably the earliest extant exam- 
ple of Douglass’ handwriting after his injury and 
further enhances the already impressive Douglass 
holdings in the Library of Congress. More sig- 
nificantly, it provides convincing early evidence 
of a charisma, dedication, and eloquence which 
make Frederick Douglass one of the most highly 
esteemed figures in Afro-American history.” 


NOTES 


1 The papers are among the collections in the Manu- 
script Division of the Library of Congress. Douglass’ 
autograph appears on folio 183, recto and verso. The 
portrait of Douglass reproduced at the beginning of 
this article is affixed to folio 66 of the album. 

2 Some of these individuals were friends as well as 
coworkers of Douglass then and later in his life. He 
makes frequent references to various ones in his Life 
and Times of Frederick Douglass. Inventor Forten, 


Remond, and Payne were Afro-Americans. Remond 
had been regarded as the most eloquent of the black 
orators before Douglass began his speaking career. 
Payne became a bishop of the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Church as well as an exponent of higher educa- 
tion and of the development of fine arts talents among 
blacks. 

* Frederick Douglass, Life and Times of Frederick 
Douglass (London: Collier-Macmillan, 1962), p. 265. 





* According to White’s account of the attack, 
“Frederick Douglass who, at the time, was safe among 
the friends, not seeing me, thought I was knocked 
down, and seizing a club, rushed into the crowd. His 
weapon was immediately snatched from him . . . . [He] 
fled for his life, and ten more of the mob followed, 
crying, ‘kill the n r, kill the damn n eee 


leader of the mob soon overtook him, and knocked him 
down and struck him once with his club, and was rais- 
ing it the second time to level a blow which must have 
been fatal had it fallen, but I, by dint of hard run- 
ning, came up in time to throw myself upon him, and 
stop him in his murderous purpose. . . 


” Philip S. 
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Foner, Frederick Douglass (New York: Citadel Press, 
1964), p. 57. See also Douglass, Life and Times, pp. 
230-31, and Benjamin Quarles, Frederick Douglass 
(Washington: Associated Publishers, 1948), p. 32. 

° Douglass, Life and Times, p. 231. 

6 Foner, Frederick Douglass, p. 57. 

* For a contemporary scholarly evaluation of Doug- 
lass, see Benjamin Quarles’ “Frederick Douglass, 
Black Imperishable,” Quarterly Journal of the Li- 
brary of Congress 29, no. 3 (July 1972) :159-61. An 
account of the Douglass papers in the Manuscript 
Division appears in QJLC 30, no. 4 (October 1973) : 
301-5. 





Recent Acquisitions 
of the Rare Book Division 


by William Matheson 


In recent years the Rare Book Division has 
added to its collections an average of a thousand 
volumes a year. In terms of the division’s 300,000- 
volume holdings, this figure seems as small as it 
seems large when looked at in terms of the enor- 
mously inflated market for rare books. Whether 
the division adds 10 books, a thousand, or ten 
thousand depends far more on its conception of its 
role and the nature of its collections than on the 
amount of money available, gifts, or any accident 
of a given year. In my article in the July 1973 
Quarterly Journal, I discussed the historical de- 
velopment of the division’s collecting policy. This 
year I would like to illustrate that policy in action. 

As a way of making the unique character of 
the Library of Congress Rare Book Division 
clearer, I want to consider its acquisitions from 
the standpoint of sources. To give a full picture 
of the total resources on which the division can 
draw, I will discuss not only acquisitions new 
to the Library during the last two years but also 
certain classes of material that have been in the 
Library for a longer time. These latter materials 
will either be new to the division or described 
in the Library’s catalogs for the first time. 


Copyright 
Under the terms of the copyright regulations two 


copies of most of the books published in the 
United States are available to the Library of 





William Matheson is chief of the Rare Book Division. 


Congress for addition to its collections. The Rare 
Book Division has set up criteria for receiving 
one of the two copies of some of the copyright de- 
posits: first editions by a selected list of American 
creative writers, a selection of representative 
children’s books from each year’s output, exam- 
ples of fine printing from certain private presses, 
books illustrated with original graphics, and so 
forth. The importance of these additions lies less 
in convenience of automatic receipts or in not 
having to budget for their purchase than in the 
special character of the copyright deposit copies 
themselves. Bibliographers seeking information 
on a book’s publishing history or on the physical 
characteristics of the earliest issues of the works 
they are describing turn to the copyright deposit 
copies for answers to their questions. In pro- 
tecting, in their original form as issued, the first 
editions of works likely to be the subject of exam- 
ination for textual and bibliographical purposes, 
the Rare Book Division performs one of its most 
important services. 

On many occasions the copyright deposit cop- 
ies differ significantly from the copies distributed 
commercially. This is particularly true of books 
from the late 19th and early 20th centuries. As a 
result of the intricacies of the copyright law, pub- 
lishers, in order to assure copyright protection in 
America, sometimes printed a few copies of an 
author’s work for deposit in advance of the com- 


Proof of a relief etching from William Blake’s Europe, 
a Prophecy, 1794 (plate 6). LC-USZ62-50487 
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mercially published edition. Such copies exist for 
a number of English and American writers. It is 
clear from the Library’s catalogs that many of 
the special copies received on copyright deposit 
were cataloged as regular commercial publica- 
tions. In the case of writers whose books were 
heavily read, these special copies for the most 
part no longer exist in the general collection. As 
they wore out, they were replaced by regularly 
published commercial editions. In checking the 
Library’s Jack London holdings in response to an 
inquiry, I found that all these facts applied— 
special copies had been received, had been cata- 
loged as regular commercial publications, and 
no longer survive in the general collection. By 
good fortune my check of the Library’s holdings 
turned up in one of the Rare Book Division’s 
unclassified collections a copy of Jack London’s 
Martin Eden printed for copyright purposes and 
dated 1908, a year in advance of the first pub- 
lished edition of 1909 (compare the description 
under entry 11909 in the Bibliography of Amer- 
ican Literature). This copy, one of the two copy- 
right deposit copies and still in its original wrap- 
pers as issued, has now been correctly described 
on a Library of Congress printed card. 

The editors of the Mark Twain collected works 
at the University of California compared a 
photocopy of the copyright deposit copy of The 
Tragedy of Pudd’nhead Wilson And the Comedy 
Those Extraordinary Twins (1894) against 
other copies of the first edition and discovered 
that the illustrations found on every page of text 
of both parts of the published book stop on 
page 214 of the first title and 375 of the second 
title and with a single exception, on page 221, 
do not pick up again. On occasion the copyright 
deposit copy lacks interesting features of the pub- 
lished edition. The Library’s deposit copies of 
Two Essays on the Decretum of Graiian, a folio 
printed in a limited edition of 193 copies by the 
Plantin Press in 1971, lacks the original leaf on 
vellum printed by Peter Schoeffer, which was the 
raison d’étre for the book. 


Transfer From the General Collection 


In my report in the July 1973 Quarterly Jour- 
nal I noted that many of the principal treasures 
of the Rare Book Division—the library’ of 


Thomas Jefferson being one of the conspicuous 
exampleshave come from the general collec- 
tion. Undoubtedly, if all the expertise available 
through the Library’s staff, its honorary consult- 
ants, visiting scholars, collectors, and bookdealers 
could be focused on the general collection the 
division even now could double its size. In the 
past two years transfers have been particularly 
heavy for 16th-century books and 19th- and 20th- 
century American literature. A fair sample of the 
quality of the 16th-century books still available 
in the general collection is a recent transfer, the 
splendidly illustrated four-volume set of Konrad 
Gesner’s Historiae animalium (1551-8), a work 
commonly regarded as the starting point of 
modern zoology. 

The American literature collections benefited 
from two extended visits of Earle Coleman, as- 
sistant to Jacob Blanck on the Bibliography of 
American Literature (BAL) project. In examin- 
ing the Library’s copies of books by the authors 
covered by volumes seven and eight of the Bibliog- 
raphy, he turned up a number of presentation 
copies in the general collection. One typical ex- 
ample is a copy of John James Piatt’s Odes in 
Ohio, and Other Poems presented by Piatt in 
the year of publication, 1897, to Richard Henry 
Stoddard, the man who has been described as the 
“Nestor of American literature.” In the later 
years Stoddard’s house was one of the centers of 
New York’s cultural life. Mr. Coleman also 
found a number of special copies, among them a 
copy of John Godfrey Saxe’s Game of Litera- 
ture Compared to a Game of Life which has on 
the verso of the title page a handwritten notice: 
“Fifty copies printed for private circulation 
only, for Mr. Slingerland. Of these ten were 
white, like this, and forty tinted.” The Library 
had entered under title an anonymous work, 
Memoir of Mary Anne Hooker (1840), which 
the BAL project has determined was written by 
Lydia Howard Sigourney. The BAL project had 
not located a copy of the book in any of the 
libraries visited up to the point of Mr. Coleman’s 
visit. The unique nature of the copyright deposit 
copies assures that transfers—of which the above 
are a tiny sample—will continue as long as 
literary reputations are revalued, new fields of 
scholarly interest open up, and alert eyes examine 
the collections. 





Transfer From Other Custodial Units of the 
Library 


Portions of the Library’s collections are dis- 
tributed by language and format among many 
custodial divisions of the Reference Depart- 
ment. A continuing process of examination turns 
up in these collections books more appropriate 
for the Rare Book Division than the custodial 
unit in which they are housed. Eighteenth- 
century and later Russian rarities from the im- 
mense collection acquired by the Library from 
Gennadius Vasilievich Yudin in 1907 have come 
to the Rare Book Division in quantity for years. 
One of the most interesting recent receipts 
from this collection is the earliest book by Dos- 
toevskii in the Library’s collections, a first edi- 
tion of his first novel Biednye liudi [Poor 
people] (St. Petersburg, 1847). The early books 
of Vladimir Nabokov, published in Russian in 
Berlin and Paris, under the pseudonym of 
Vladimir Sirin, are extremely difficult to obtain. 
Included among four of his books transferred 
from the Slavic and Central European Division 
were his first novel, Mashen’ka (Berlin, 1926), 
and a rare book of poems, Gornii put’ (1923). 
With the exception of translations and two 
privately printed small books of poems written 
in his teens before his departure from Russia, 
Gornit put’ is Nabokov’s first book. 

From time to time the Rare Book Division 
and Manuscript Division transfer holdings felt 
to be more appropriate for the other custodial 
unit. As a fair example the division received a 
copy of Willa Cather’s My Mortal Enemy in- 
scribed by the author in 1931: “This story is 
rather a favorite of mine.” The book was part 
of the autograph collection presented to the 
Library by Mrs. F. S. Crofts. 

It is not always easy to give credit to specific 
individuals for their work in forming special 
collections in the Library. Fortunately, we know 
a good bit about Daniel Murray (1852-1925), 
a longtime black staff member who assembled 
the “Library of Congress Collection of Books 
by Colored Authors.” The recent receipt of an 
important segment of this collection, 384 pam- 
phlets in bound volumes, gave the division’s 
collections in slavery and the abolitionist move- 
ment added strength. The January 18, 1974, 
Information Bulletin of the Library describes the 
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collection and Murray’s contribution to its 
formation. 

Joseph Pennell and his wife, Elizabeth, were 
active book collectors and generous benefac- 
tors of the Library. Some years ago the gastro- 
nomic library which Mrs. Pennell formed and 
described in My Cookery Books (1903) came 
to the division from the Prints and Photographs 
Division, where the bulk of the Pennell Collec- 
tion is housed. Additional cookbooks, literary 
first editions, illustrated books, art nouveau 
bindings, and related reference material have 
been added recently to the Pennell materials 
kept together as a collection in the Rare Book 
Division. One of the pieces is a rather worn 
copy in the original wrappers of the first edi- 
tion of George Bernard Shaw’s rare first book, 
a novel, Cashel Byron’s Profession (1886), in- 
scribed by Shaw “to Mrs. Joe Pennell from the 
Author 26th, July 1886.” To the inscription 
Shaw has added in brackets after the date “his 
30th. birthday.” 


Separate impression of Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
woodcut “The Tramps” (the third illustration in The 
Graver & the Pen, 1882). LC-—USZ62-50485 


In his book The Private Press Ventures of 
Samuel Lloyd Osbourne and R. L. S. (1966), 
James D. Hart tells of Joseph Pennell’s praise 
for one of Robert Louis Stevenson’s woodblocks 
which Stevenson’s stepson, Samuel Lloyd Os- 
bourne, printed on a small handpress. In the 
Pennell Collection there is a leather-bound vol- 
ume containing two of the press’s complete pro- 
ductions, Moral Emblems, A Second Collection 
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(Davos-Platz, 1882) and The Graver & the Pen 
(Edinburgh, 1882), both printed by the young 
Osbourne with illustrations and text by his step- 
father; announcements for three of the books; 
separately issued woodcuts, among them, ap- 
propriately, “Lord Nelson,” which Pennell 
praised; and proofsheets, including a particu- 
larly interesting one containing portions of three 
separate books, two of them printed in Davos, 
Switzerland, and the third in Edinburgh. 


Transfer From Other Government Agencies 


As the central coordinating agency for the dis- 
tribution of printed materials no longer wanted by 
governmental libraries, the Library of Congress 
receives vast quantities of material each year. 
Although I have not in the period under consid- 
eration identified an item which came to the 
division from another government library, this 
source is a potentially fruitful one. The copy of 
Audubon’s elephant folio housed in the Rare 
Book Division Reading Room was transferred 
from the War Department Library in the 1920's. 
In more recent times the division accepted a col- 
lection of unusual and rare scientific books on 
deposit from the Patent Office Library. 


Books Reexamined Within the Division 


One of the special pleasures of working in a Rare 
Book Division, particularly one with such diverse 
holdings as those of the Library of Congress, is 
the constant discovery of books whose interest and 
importance have not previously been brought out 
to full advantage. As much as half of the divi- 
sion’s total holdings are not recorded in the 
Library’s main catalog. Collections and types of 
material of which this is true immediately spring 
to mind: broadsides, the Frederic Goudy Collec- 
tion, the John Boyd Thacher Collection, medieval 
and Renaissance manuscripts, theater bills, the 
Oliver Wendell Holmes Collection, the Fabyan 
collection on cryptography and the Bacon- 
Shakespeare controversy, documents of the first 
14 Congresses, and so forth. For some of these 
collections excellent alternative approaches exist, 
e.g., the three-volume printed catalog of the John 
Boyd Thacher Collection. To acquaint research- 
ers with these additional avenues of access the 
division has submitted for publication an an- 


notated guide describing over 30 printed bibliog- 
raphies which, in turn, describe aspects of the 
division’s collections. 

To give a sense of kinds of resources that a 
researcher would miss if he were to go no further 
than the Library’s main catalog or the catalogs 
of books represented by Library of Congress 
printed cards, I want to discuss a few books now 
being described by printed cards for the first 
time. One of the “hidden” collections in the 
division is the library of type designer Frederic 
Goudy (1865-1947). The collection reflects 
Goudy’s interest in printing (a virtually complete 
collection of the work of the Village Press which 
he and his wife Bertha owned and operated), 
type design (matrices, types, drawings of types, 
and the like), printing ephemera (broadsides, 
magazines, pamphlets), and design (a reference 
library, examples of work of other presses, and 
so on). Inasmuch as this is the Goudys’ third 
library (two earlier ones were largely destroyed 
by fire) , there are gaps in the correspondence, the 
designs, and the books. Nevertheless, the material 
is untapped and awaits serious scholarly atten- 
tion. The collection will slowly enter the cata- 
logs. As an example of its riches I want to men- 
tion Goudy’s copy of Stanley Morison’s Fra Luca 
de Pacioli (1933), a book published by the 
Grolier Club, printed by the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, and designed by Bruce Rogers. Of a 
total edition of 397 copies, this is number one of 
the seven large-paper copies. Laid in at the front 
is a two-page autograph letter Rogers wrote to 
Goudy about the book, drawings furnished by 
Rogers for several illustrations in the book, and 
his design for the handsome ornament used 
throughout the book. 

The library owned by Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Sr., and his son and given to the Library in the 
1930’s contains books from the 15th century to 
the 20th. The collection’s particular strengths lie 
in American literature, especially the presenta- 
tion copies of such writers as Lowell, Longfellow, 
and Emerson. I noted the relative weakness of 
the division’s American literature collection, as 
well as some of its strengths, in my July 1973 
Quarterly Journal report. The Holmes’ books 
now being cataloged will give the literature col- 
lection a marked boost, as the quality of three of 
the items indicates. Only six copies are recorded 
of Illustrations of the Athenaeum Gallery of 





Paintings (1830), an anonymous collection of 
poems by several writers, one of whom is Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. This pamphlet is commonly 
accepted as Holmes’ first book. In the copy in the 
Holmes Collection, beautifully preserved in its 
original wrappers, Holmes has written in the 
names of the authors in pencil at the end of each 
of the poems. For the American edition of Lewis 
Carroll’s Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland (New 
York: Appleton, 1866), the publisher took the 
sheets of the extremely rare suppressed 1865 
English edition and bound them with a cancel 
title leaf. The Holmes Collection copy of this 
American issue is a brilliantly fine one in the 
original gold-decorated red cloth. Another rarity 
in the collection, again in fine condition in its 
original wrappers, is one of the 50 copies on Japan 
vellum of Edwin Arlington Robinson’s second 
book, Children of the Night (1897). 

I will discuss the recent addition to the Lessing 
J. Rosenwald Collection in the section on gifts 
later in this report. There is, however, a fine 
group of William Blake items from the Rosen- 
wald Collection appropriate for consideration 
here. In compiling a checklist of the Rosenwald 
Collection’s Blake holdings, Ruth Lehrer, the 
Curator of Prints at the Alverthorpe Gallery, lo- 
cated Blake material given earlier to the Library 
of Congress but not previously described in the 
catalogs. Among the materials in the group are 
five pencil drawings. The four small ones, on the 
recto and verso of two sheets less than six inches 
in size in the largest dimension, have not been 
positively identified with any of Blake’s pub- 
lished work. Ruthven Todd described two of 
them as possibly rejected sketches for The Gates 
of Paradise in his Catalogue of the Drawings & 
Paintings of William Blake (entries 690 and 839 
in the typescript of his “Draft VI,” 1942, in the 
Rosenwald Collection). A large pencil drawing, 
“Albion and the Letter That Killeth,” is repro- 
duced in Blake’s Pencil Drawings, Second Series 
(1956), edited by Geoffrey Keynes, where it is 
credited in error to the collections of the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art. Keynes calls it a “careful 
drawing for the design occupying the lower half 
of plate 41 of Jerusalem (as arranged in the 
Stirling copy).” The division constantly receives 
requests for photographs of the Blake plate “The 
Ancient of Days,” which was issued both as the 
frontispiece of Europe, a Prophecy (1794) and 
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separately. The copy recently cataloged is the 
separately issued plate printed in reddish brown, 
greenish gray, and black, with additional hand 
color. Rounding off the Blake group are four 
sheets containing seven proofs of relief etchings 
from Europe, a Prophecy (title page and five 
plates) and Jerusalem (plate 8). 

Through the generosity of the late Mrs. 
Gertrude Clarke Whittall, the Library some 
years ago received a number of rare volumes for 
a poetry collection named in her honor and 
housed in the Poetry Office. The collection con- 
tains both books and manuscripts: the books are 
officially part of the collections of the Rare Book 
Division. Among a number of fine items that 
have recently been fully cataloged for the first 
time are first editions of two first books: a pres- 
entation copy of Edwin Arlington Robinson’s 
The Torrent and the Night Before (1896) and 
A. E. Housman’s A Shropshire Lad (1897) ; one 
of 50 signed copies on Japan vellum of James 
Joyce’s Collected Poems (New York: Black Sun 
Press, 1936) ; and three early 19th-century edi- 
tions of Shelley, of which perhaps the most in- 
teresting is an unopened copy of his Laon and 
Cyntha (1818) in the folded sheets. 

Although the bulk of the items in the gastro- 
nomic libraries presented to the Library by 
Katherine Golden Bitting and Elizabeth Pen- 
nell have been cataloged, a recent survey by the 
curator of special collections turned up previ- 
ously uncataloged rarities in both collections. 
Bartolommeo Scappi’s Opera (Venice, 1574?), 
which is described by Mrs. Pennell in her bibliog- 
raphy, contains 27 plates, all but one of them 
of gastronomic interest. They show a kitchen, a 
pantry, a larder, and virtually every kind of 
knife, fork, ladle, pot, pan, and utensil used in 
cooking. A 16th-century book in the Bitting Col- 
lection, Guillaume Bouchet’s unillustrated Les 
Serées (1598), appealed to Mrs. Bitting because 
of its 61-page first chapter, “Du Vin.” Others 
know the book better for the licentiousness of 
some of the stories. Several hundred other titles 
from these collections, many of them not other- 
wise available in the collections, have recently 
been added to the catalogs. 

The division also houses varied resources which 
do not lend themselves to conventional modes of 
cataloging. A collection on the history of paper 
formed by Harrison Elliott and presented to the 








TO THE VOTERS OF OXFORD 


Correction to paid printed statement of Private Citizens H. E. Finger, Jr. John K. Johnson, and 
Frank Moody Purser. 


LEFT: Kitchen scene from _ Bar- 


tolommeo Scappi’s Opera (Venice, 
1574?). 
LC-USZ62-50486 " 


‘Beer was voted out in 1944 because of its obnoxiousness.’ 


Beer was voted out in 1944 because too many voters who drank beer or didn't object to 
other people drinking it, were absent in Europe and Asia defending Oxford where voters who pre- 
ferred home to war could vote on beer in 1944. 


2. ‘A bottle of 4 percent beer contains twice as much alcohol as a jigger of whiskey.’ 


A 12 ounce bottle of four percent beer contains forty-eight one hundreths of one ounce of 
alcohol. A jigger holds one and one-half ounces (see Dictionary). Whiskey ranges from 30 to 
45 percent alcohol. A jigger of 30 percent whiskey contains forty-five one hundreths of one 
ounce of alcohol. A bottle of 4 percent beer doesn’t contain twice as much alcohol as a jigger of 
whiskey. Unless the whiskey is less than 32 percent alcohol, the bottle of beer doesn’t even con- 
tain as much. 


3. ‘Money spent for beer should be spent for food, clothing and other essential consumer 
William Faulkner’s “Beer Broadside” — 


PPS By this precedent, we will have to hold another election to vote on whether or not the flor- 
( Oxford, Mississip pi, 1950) ' ists, the picture shows, the radio shops and the pleasure car dealers will be permitted in Oxford. 
LC-USZ62-50490 


4. ‘Starkville and Water Valley voted beer out; why not Oxford?’ 


Since Starkville is the home of Mississippi State, and Mississippi State beat the University of 
Mississippi at football, maybe Oxford, which is the home of the University of Mississippi, is right 
in taking Starkville for a model. But why must we imitate Water Valley? Our high school 
team beat theirs, didn’t it? 


Yours for a freer Oxford, where publicans can be law abiding publicans six days a week, 
and Ministers of God can be Ministers of God all seven days in the week, as the Founder of their 
Ministry commanded them to when He ordered them to keep out of temporal politics in His own 
words: ‘Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar's and to God the things that are God’s.’ 


Library in the 1950’s represents this category of 
material well. John Krill, Paper Conservator at 
the National Gallery of Art, in conjunction with 
a member of the Library’s Preservation Office 
staff, has undertaken to survey this collection. 
His report, still in the preliminary stages, in- 
dicates that the collection contains a selection of 
paper samples of international scope, a few of 
which date back to the Renaissance; ephemera 
on paper history; Elliott’s personal correspond- 
ence with members of the paper trade; fiber 
samples; papers manufactured from exotic 
materials; and the like. 


Exchange 


A glance at the Library’s statistics by source 
quickly reveals the importance of its exchange 
program to the overall acquisitions program. 
The Rare Book Division benefits less frequently 
from conventional exchanges than from the 
other sources under discussion. Still, over the 
years the division has, through the Exchange 
and Gift Division, exchanged rare duplicates 


William Faulkner 


Private Citizen 


with collectors, institutions, and rare book 
dealers for material of equivalent value. One 
such recent exchange brought to the division a 
broadside by William Faulkner, “To the Voters 
of Oxford,” printed in Oxford, Miss., about Sep- 
tember 1, 1950. Faulkner had the piece printed 
and distributed in connection with an election 
on the legalization of the sale of beer in Oxford, 
and it is often referred to as the “beer broad- 
side.” He later said he was less concerned with 
the beer than with the fact that three Oxford 
ministers were violating their office by using 
their position to try to influence an election. 
With the generous cooperation of the Prints 
and Photographs Division, the division acquired 
another broadside by exchange, An Ordinance 
to Dissolve the Union Between the State of Texas 
and the Other States (1861). Winkler and 
Friend’s Checklist of Texas Imprints 1861- 
1876 lists several forms of this broadside. The 
one acquired is a large folio with ornamental 
border printed by “Gazette Print.” The ordi- 
nance calls for an election on March 2, 1861, 
to ratify or reject the declared.intention to break 
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the “compact styled ‘the Constitution of the 
United States of America.’ ” On March 5, 1861, 
after the voters approved secession, Texas joined 
the Confederate States of America. 


Current Funds 


There are many classes of newly published books, 
including—to the surprise of some—American 
books, which the Library does not receive through 
copyright deposit and must purchase. From the 
intake of current purchases, material comes to 
the division which—because of cost, anticipated 
increase in monetary value, integral relationship 
with material already in the collections, or format 
(miniature books, books with original graphics, 
and the like) —is appropriate for its custody. Re- 
cently purchased additions to the 20th-century 
printing collection range from a delicately ex- 
ecuted edition of Tennyson’s Tiresias containing 
etchings by Leonard Baskin and printed by his 
Gehenna Press in an edition of 50 copies to an 
enormous English private press publication, Vi- 
sion of Wat Tyler (1972) issued by the Ebenezer 
Press as unbound folded sheets in portfolio on 
double elephant paper in an edition of 75 copies. 
The text is an original poem by John Birtwhistle. 
The etchings, calligraphy, and printing are the 
work of Graham Clarke. The format, quite nar- 
row in relation to its large folio height, and its 
binding of boards covered with natural reverse 
cowhide and wrapped in a brown cloth slipcase, 
are unconventional. Terence’s Andria (1971), 
a further addition to the collection of the work of 
the Officina Bodoni, in Verona, contains 25 
illustrations, generally attributed to Albrecht 
Diirer, made in Basel about 1492. The wood- 
blocks, the bulk of which were never cut, are still 
extant in the Kunstmuseum of Basel. In this new 
edition the drawings were copied on new blocks 
and cut, with great success, by the late Fritz 
Kredel. 

Of the facsimiles added recently the most 
directly relevant to the division’s collection is Ul- 
rich Boner’s Der Edelstein, noted for its great rar- 
ity (only one complete copy survives), for being 
the first dated book printed in the German 
language (1461), and for being the first dated 
illustrated book. Its 101 woodcuts are crude, as 
are the cuts in all the early books of its printer, 
Albrecht Pfister in Bamberg. 


Purchases 


Recent purchases have leaned heavily to Eng- 
lish and American literature and American his- 
tory. In last year’s account of the development 
of the division’s acquisitions policy, I reported 
that the division has adopted the following ra- 
tionale for its collection-building efforts in the 
20th-century literature field: to strengthen its 
holdings by acquiring books by (1) the Library’s 
poetry consultants, (2) authors closely associated 
with the Library through major gifts of papers 
or through other close ties, and (3) writers repre- 
sented by collections which are already sub- 
stantially complete. 

The point of forming an exhaustive collection 
of an author’s work is to have available all pos- 
sible variants of any text for serious textual and 
bibliographical comparisons. Two books ac- 
quired for the division’s collection of the work 
of former poetry consultant Stephen Spender 
illustrate the point. One is a small collection of 
poems previously unavailable in the Library: a 
presentation copy of a privately printed Christ- 
mas pamphlet Spiritual Exercises (London, 
1943) issued in only 125 copies. The second is 
an additional copy of a work already available in 
the collection, Ruins and Visions (1942). This 
copy has a presentation inscription which adds to 
its interest, but the particular point of acquiring 
it is the four additional lines which the poet has 
added in autograph to the end of the second verse 
of the poem “Tod und das Maedchen.” This 
poem was refashioned in the sequence “Elegy for 
Margaret” in Collected Poems, 1928-1953 
(1955), with variants of these four lines. 

The Library’s association with Alexis Léger, 
who writes under the nom de plume St.-John 
Perse, dates back to the 1940’s when he served 
as consultant in French literature. I will speak of 
another of his books in the section on gifts later 
in this report. By purchase the division added 
one of the 50 numbered copies on special paper 
of his Anabase (Paris, 1924) and another work 
from the same year, a first edition of Amitié du 
prince, issued in the form of a holograph fac- 
simile of the author’s manuscript in an edition 
limited to 100 signed copies. Amitié du prince 
was included in the second edition of Eloges 
(Paris, 1925) as part of the section “La Gloire des 
Rois.” 





Most of the strong author collections in the 
division came to the Library as gifts. In the 1950’s 
the actor Jean Hersholt gave three distinguished 
author collections to the Library—Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen, Sinclair Lewis, and Hugh Wal- 
pole. It has been some time since the division has 
acquired for these collections a text unavailable 
in the collection in any form. Such was the case 
with a copy of Hugh Walpole’s mimeographed 
screenplay for the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer film of 
Dickens’ David Copperfield. Walpole inscribed 
this copy of the script to the film’s producer, 
David O. Selznick. Accompanying the screen- 
play is a medal the movie won, the Médaille 
d’Honneur of the Festival International de 
Cinéma in Brussels. 

At one time the Rare Book Division housed 
one of the Library’s most distinguished 20th- 
century literary manuscripts, the original manu- 
script of W. Somerset Maugham’s Of Human 
Bondage, presented to the Library of Congress in 
1946 “as an acknowledgment of the debt we 
[British] owe you.” Though the manuscript is now 
in the Manuscript Division, the appropriateness 
of the Library’s having all forms of the printed 
text is obvious. The American edition of Of 
Human Bondage (New York: George H. Doran 
Company, 1915) precedes the English and is the 
true first edition. A recently acquired copy has 
all the characteristics of the first issue of the first 
edition except one: it has the title-leaf on a stub. 
No other copy with a cancel title-leaf has been 
recorded. Maugham’s bibliographer, Raymond 
Toole-Stott, records the existence of this copy 
in a note to the entry for the first edition in his 
recent bibliography and comments on “the hair- 
raising bibliographical complications its proven 
genuineness would create.” A recent communica- 
tion from Mr. Toole-Stott indicates that he has 
made an as yet unannounced discovery which 
may shed some light on the status of this appar- 
ently unique copy. 

Books associated with the Presidents have 
figured on many pages in these reports. One such 
recent acquisition, a copy of Adolphe de Cham- 
brun’s Le Pouvoir Exécutif aux Etats-Unis, pre- 
sented by the author to James Garfield, is de- 
scribed by Madeleine Stern in the July 1973 
Quarterly Journal. In 1947 Harry Truman ap- 
pointed an Air Policy Commission to “make an 
objective inquiry into national aviation policies 
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and problems, and to assist [him] in formulating 
an integrated national aviation policy.” The 
commission’s report, Survival in the Air Age, was 
published on January 1, 1948. The division has 
acquired a specially bound copy of the report 
signed in autograph by each of the five members 
of the commission and inscribed by President 
Truman to Arthur D. Whiteside, one of the men 
responsible for the report. 

The strength of the division’s broadside col- 
lection has been underlined by the recent publica- 
tion of the four-volume Catalog of Broadsides in 
the Rare Book Division (Boston: G. K. Hall, 
1972). The May 18, 1973, auction sale of Amer- 
ican historical prints, books, broadsides, and maps 
from the collection of J. William Middendorf IT 
provided the Library with an opportunity to add 
four pieces to its collection of Revolutionary War 
broadsides. The earliest is a printed letter of the 
Boston committee of correspondence, Novem- 
ber 23, 1773, pleading with the colonists not to 
receive the consignment of tea from the East 
India Company. To this reasoned, not inflam- 
matory, statement, the committee adds a post- 
script pointing out an additional danger. The 
purchase of tea, “the only article in the British 
trade that calls for . . . cash,” will lead to a cash 
drain on the colonies. 

The British Parliament responded to the Bos- 
ton Tea Party and other rebellious acts with the 
Port Bill, transferring all rights of shipping from 
Boston to Salem. A second, far more strongly 
worded, broadside, in the form of a printed let- 
ter from the Boston committee of correspondence, 
dated May 12, 1774, announces the bill, with its 
penalties of forfeiture and seizure, and calls for 
American resistance. The third item, an undated 
broadsheet of 1775, printed on both sides, con- 
cerns the Battle of Bunker Hill. Headed “Fresh 
News. Just arrived,” the broadsheet gives an eye- 
witness account of the battle “from Captain 
Elijah Hide, of Lebanon, who was a spectator 
on Winter-Hill, during the whole action.” The 
Middendorf copy is the only one recorded in 
Bristol’s Supplement to Evans’ American Bib- 
liography. 

The last of the broadsides is a loyalty oath of 
1776 signed with 15 autograph signatures. On 
May 1, 1776, the Massachusetts House passed a 
resolution requiring colonists to decide for or 
against the war. This broadside, issued shortly 





BOSTON, May 12, 1974. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Britifh Parliament for blocking up the Harbour of Bofton, with a Fleet of Ships 

ot War, and preventing the Entrance in, or Exportation of, all Sorts of Merchan- 
dize, on Penalty of Forfeiture of the Goods and the Veflels which carry them: And not 
only the Goods and Veffels are to be forfeited, but the veryWharfinger who thall affii in 
Jacing or difcharging fuch Goods or Merchandize, thall forfeit treble their Value, at 
their highef Price, togéther with his Cattle, Horfes, Carriages, Implements whatfoever, 
made Ufe of in lading or landing them. 


B: the laft advices from London we learn that an A@& has been paffed by the 


And under thefe grievous and unheard of [mpofitions are we to remain till his Majefty 
in Council thall be certified by the Governor or Lieutenant Governor, that a /uil 
Obedience is yielded to the Laws of a Britifh Parliament, and the Revenue duly 
colleéted ; and alfo that the Eaft-India Company have received full Satisfaction for 
their Teas, and the Revenue Officers, and others for their Sofferings, by their En- 
deavours to fix the Tea Duty upon us. And even then, the whole Port of Bofon with 
all its Wharves, Quays, &c. thall be under the abfolute Controul of his Majefly, and no 
Article of Merchandize landed on or jaded from any of them, but fuch as he fhall 
licence, on the Penalty abovefaid. 


By this Means, even in Cafe of the moft abje& Submiflion, and unconditional Obe- 
dience, the private Property, in moft of the Wharves which furround this great Town, 
is ravifhed from the rightful Owners, and rendered ufelefs, to the utter Ruin of many 
worthy Citizens, in Revenge to the Patriotifm of fome, whom probably this Claufe 
was inferted to punifh, 


To this alarming Situation has the Machinations of our Enemies here and in Great- 
Britain reduced us : And as this is a Caufe fo interefting to a/l America—A Caufe 
which has been hitherto fo nobly defended by ALL, we cannot entertain a Thought fo 
difhonorable to our Friends, that in this Crifis we hall be left to ftruggle alone. 


We are, Gentlemen, 


Your Friends and Fellow Countrymen, 


By Order of the Committee, 


GS ae 


P. S. As ithas been induftrioufly and wickedly propagated that the patriotic Col. 
Barre had become our Enemy, we can affure you that in a Speech on this Bill 
he expreffed himfelf in thefe emphatic Terms, ‘‘ America is flamped upon every 
Loom and Anvil in Great-Britain,.” 1\n plain Englifh, let America difconti- 
nue its Trade, and the Britifh Manvfaétorer mult emigrate or flarve. 


. This Letter was written in Prefence of and with the Concurrence of the 
Committees of Correfpondence for the Towns of Dorchefter, Roxbury, New- 
town, Lexington, Brooklyn, Cambridge, Charleftown and Lynn. 








LEFT: Revolutionary War broadside, May 12, 1774. 
The Boston Committee of Correspondence responds 
to the Boston Port Bill. LC-USZ62-50489 
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BELOW: Original drawing, “Sketch of the Action at 
Osburn’s,” from John Graves Simcoe’s copy of his 
A Journal of the Operations of the Queen’s Rangers 
(Exeter, Printed for the Author, 1787). 
LC-USZ62-50488 
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afterwards in accordance with the act, commen- 
ces “We the Subscribers, Do each of us severally 
for ourselves, profess, testify and declare . . . that 
we verily believe that the War, Resistance and 
Opposition in which the United American Colo- 
nies are now engaged .. . is 
sary.” 

A final, particularly fine, Revolutionary War 
item—another auction purchase—is a copy of 
John Graves Simcoe’s A Journal of the Opera- 
tions of the Queen’s Rangers, from the end of the 
year 1777, to the Conclusion of the Late Ameri- 
can War (Exeter, Printed for the Author, 1787). 
In place of the 10 engraved plates in the pub- 
lished book, this copy has 15 original drawings: 13 
plans, a map, and a view of Kingsbridge. All the 


.. . Just and neces- 





plates are hand colored, with the exception of 
the map of the Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
shore. This was Simcoe’s copy and bears his book- 
plate on the front pastedown. The Church -Cata- 
logue of Books Relating to the Discovery and 
Early History of North and South America de- 
scribes a “unique” copy, now in the Huntington 
Library, containing 16 original drawings in a 
slightly different combination. 

I will have more to say about two of the great 
books of the Cranach Press of Count Harry Kess- 
ler in the section on gifts. The Library purchased 
a distinguished book produced by the press, Can- 
ticum Canticorum Salomonis, an edition in Latin 
of the Song of Songs. Issued in an edition of 200 
copies on handmade paper in 1931, the book has 
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particularly successful woodcuts and initials of 
Eric Gill and is printed in a specially cut type 
modeled on Nicolaus Jenson’s 15th-century 
roman. 

An aspect of the Library’s operations apparent 
to the reader only in constant additions to its re- 
sources is the work of approximately 140 recom- 
mending officers on the staff. These recommend- 
ing officers, who in general perform this func- 
tion in addition to other duties, have respon- 
sibility for materials in virtually all branches of 
knowledge, in a wide range of formats, and in all 
the languages in which the Library collects. Some 
of the recommending officers are on the staffs of 
divisions which have provisions for caring for rare 
materials in their specialized fields of interest 
(e.g., Music, Geography and Map, Orientalia, 
Prints and Photographs). Other recommending 
officers, who are not associated with custodial 
divisions, on occasion recommend material which 
requires protection because of its value, import- 
ance, or uniqueness. In these instances the mate- 
rial comes to the Rare Book Division. 

At the time of the 500th anniversary of Coper- 
nicus’ birth, the combined interests of library 
recommending officers for Polish and scientific 
materials brought a number of books to the divi- 
sion. One of them, Thesaurus Mathematicus 
(1613), by a pupil of Copernicus, Georg Joachim 
Rhaticus, is described in detail in the Septem- 
ber 1, 1972, issue of the Library’s Information 
Bulletin. Rhaticus’ works suffered the same fate 
as those of Copernicus—they were placed on the 
Index—and are rare today. 

As a result of the constant activity of the rec- 
ommending officers, collections of material in 
subjects not the specific responsibility of another 
custodial unit slowly build up in the division, in- 
creasingly making its holdings a microcosm of the 
total printed resources of the Library. Inasmuch 
as the recommending officers have funds in vary- 
ing amounts available for their disposition, their 
recommendations—to the extent that they are 
designated as rare—enable the division to ac- 
quire more material than would be possible with 
the limited amount of money set aside specific- 
ally for additions to the rare book collection. 

The recommending officers for children’s 
literature were active during the year, appro- 
priately so, taking into account the division’s 
15,000-volume children’s book collection, the 


card catalog for which is currently being edited 
for publication in book form. To this collection 
was added a class of item poorly represented: a 
well-preserved copy of a fragile edition of 
Clement Moore’s A Visit from St. Nicholas 
(1864) issued by the Boston publisher L. Prang 
in the form of a foldout panorama with colored 
illustrations. 

The division benefited from the purchase of a 
large group of manuscripts pertaining to the 
American composer Edward MacDowell and to 
the activities of the MacDowell Colony, which 
MacDowell and his wife envisaged and which 
Mrs. MacDowell established and supported at 
their summer home in Peterboro, N.H., after 
her husband’s death. Among the printed mate- 
rial which the division selected from this collec- 
tion was a well-thumbed copy of the privately 
printed first edition of MacDowell’s Verses 
(1903). In this copy MacDowell corrected a 
number of the poems in ink, changed titles, and 
otherwise reworked his book. Some of these cor- 
rections were incorporated in the second edi- 
tion published in 1908. As is evident from 
presentation copies in the collection, a number 
of the century’s major literary figures—Willa 
Cather, Edwin Arlington Robinson, Thornton 
Wilder—were friends of Mrs. MacDowell and 
worked at the MacDowell Colony. A presentation 
inscription in a first edition of Thornton Wilder’s 
Heaven’s My Destination reflects the spirit of the 
inscriptions: “To Mrs. MacDowell: This book 
whose first plan and first chapters came to me at 
Peterborough, in gratitude and affection Thorn- 
ton New Year’s Eve 1934.” 


Gifts 


The Lessing J. Rosenwald Collection has domi- 
nated the division’s acquisitions reports from the 
initial gift in 1943 to the present. Thanks to Mr. 
Rosenwald’s generosity the collection continues 
to grow and prosper. Utilizing funds received 
from a 1967 auction sale of duplicates from the 
Rosenwald Collection, the division, with the 
active interest and involvement of Mr. Rosen- 
wald, added more than 30 books to the collection 
since the last acquisitions report appeared in these 
pages. 

To suggest the character of these new acquisi- 
tions I want to comment on five pieces. All of 





the newly acquired titles will be described in a 
greatly expanded edition of the catalog of the 
Rosenwald Collection scheduled for publication 
later this year. One of the treasures of the Rosen- 
wald Collection is a unique copy of a 1491 illus- 
trated edition of the Fior di virtti published in 
Florence. The illustrations in this magnificent 
book were reproduced in facsimile, accompanied 
by an English translation of the text, in the 
Florentine Fior di virtu of 1491, published by 
the Library in 1953. Mr. Rosenwald wrote an in- 
troduction for this edition in which he listed 66 
15th-century editions of the Fior di virti. On a 
special occasion, a dinner in the Library’s Great 
Hall in honor of Mr. Rosenwald’s 82d birthday, 
John Fleming, the New York rare book dealer, 
presented to the Library for addition to the 
Rosenwald Collection a 1489 edition of the Fior 
di virti printed by Bartolommeo di Libri in 
Florence. Mr. Rosenwald discussed this edition 
in his introduction referred to above and leaned 
towards Bartolommeo di Libri as the man who 
printed his 1491 edition, which carries no infor- 
mation on its printer. Thanks to Mr. Fleming’s 
gift these two editions are permanently together 
for study and comparison. 


As has been true in recent years the bulk of 
the new additions to the Rosenwald Collection 
were 16th-century illustrated books. One of the 
choicest is a French festival book, La Magnifica 
et triumphale entrata del Christianiss. Re di 


Francia Henrici secondo ... nella . . . Citta di 
Lyone (Lyons, for Guillaume Rouillé, 1549) 
with text by Maurice Scéve, assisted by Claude 
de Taillemont and others. The book’s 15 large 
and finely executed woodcuts are the work of 
Bernard Salomon. Two editions were issued in 
the same year, one with French and one with 
Italian text. Only the edition with Italian text 
contains descriptions and excerpts from a com- 
edy performed by the Florentines as part of the 
festivities, Bernardo Dorizi’s Calandri. 

The Rosenwald Collection contains a num- 
ber of early books on a topic of considerable in- 
terest to our ancestors but less fashionable to- 
day, the conduct of princes. The latest addition 
is an English translation (1568) under the title, 
The Diall of Princes, of a work of Antonio de 
Guevara originally written in Spanish. The 
translation is the work of Thomas North. The 
newly acquired copy belonged to, and was bound 
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for, Roger North, the translator’s brother, and 
contains ownership entries and several manu- 
script corrections in his hand. The book ties in 
to another special interest of the Rosenwald 
Collection, fable books. La Fontaine derived 
his fable “Le Paysan du Danube” from Guevara. 

The 1630 Bible in German published in 
Strassburg by the heirs of Lazar Zetzner is well 
known for its hundreds of copperplates by 
Matthaeus Merian, which have frequently been 
reproduced. In the copy now in the Rosenwald 
Collection these illustrations have been hand 
painted and decorated with gold. The colorer 
executed his task beautifully, and the book is 
sumptuous in the extreme. Almost immedi- 
ately upon its receipt this copy was loaned to 
another institution for an exhibit. 

Mr. Rosenwald some years ago acquired a 
unique collection of sketches and drawings for 
Aristide Maillol’s woodcuts for Ovid’s Eclogues 
(1927), one of the masterpieces of Count Harry 
Kessler’s Cranach Press in Weimar. Through a 
stroke of good fortune, he has now added 
original sketches and drawings of Edward 
Gordon Craig’s woodcuts for the press’s Ham- 
let, printed in German and English editions in 
German and English editions in 1929 and 
1930. The combination of talents which 
joined to produce the Hamlet is _leg- 
endary. Edward Johnston designed the type. 
Eric Gill cut the title page. J. H. Mason (earlier 
closely associated with the Doves Press) super- 
vised the typesetting and printing. Edward 
Gordon Craig, artist and stage designer, de- 
signed the woodcuts and cut them on wood. 
Kessler first conceived this book in 1910. Craig 
worked on the illustrations for 17 years, basing 
them on the designs for his production of Ham- 
let at the Moscow Arts Theatre in 1912. The 
combined efforts produced a masterpiece. In his 
book The Private Press Roderick Cave says, “Of 
all private press work in the Kelmscott tradi- 
tion, the Cranach Hamlet is the greatest.” The 
newly acquired materials for the Hamlet were 
organized by Craig’s son, Edward Craig, and 
are introduced by his remarks on the book’s 
printing. The collection contains 89 sheets of 
Craig’s proofs and sketches for the work; two 
woodblocks cut for the book but not used; 43 
sheets of proofs on the various materials used 
for regular and special copies (white and yellow 
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paper and vellum), many containing Craig’s 
comments; an unbound copy of the German edi- 
tion owned by J. H. Mason and inscribed by 
him to indicate that this was how the book 
reached him from Kessler; three small woodcuts 
used in the book; and small blocks used by Craig 
to build his background effects. 

In 1959 S. R. Shapiro gave to the Library in 
memory of his mother a first portion of his Bruce 
Rogers collection, the trade books Rogers de- 
signed during his years with Houghton, Mifflin 
and later with other firms. A second installment 
of his gift recently received consists largely of 
manuscripts. One group contains transcripts of 
letters Rogers wrote over many years to his friend 
Harry Watson Kent, Secretary of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, whose influence on book 
design through his arrangements for publishing 
the museum’s many publications has often been 
noted. One of the amusing aspects of Mr. Sha- 
piro’s gifts is Rogers’ “E-pistoleary Letter’s to My 
Co-respondents Written on my tipewriter by Gess 
Whoo?” These pun-full creations at the “tipe- 
writer” have great charm. Mr. Shapiro indicates 
that Rogers assembled these letters for a book that 
never appeared. The ring binder in which they 
are gathered is, in effect, a manuscript of an un- 
published Rogers book. The earliest of the let- 
ters in Mr. Shapiro’s gift is an important 10- 
page autograph letter dated June 25, 1900, writ- 
ten to a sympathetic correspondent early in 
Rogers’ career at the Riverside Press of Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, in response to an inquiry about his 
edition of the “Rubaiyat.” The letter discusses 
his aims, the difficulties he experiences in realiz- 
ing them, his views of the achievement of William 
Morris, his future plans, etc. His goal is “to issue 
books from time to time from which the ordinary 
commercial considerations have been eliminated 
so far as is possible, putting into their manufac- 
ture the best material and workmanship that may 
be had, regardless of time and expense and 
trouble.” Mr. Shapiro’s gift is further enriched by 
his own correspondence with Rogers, letters per- 
taining to the preparation and distribution of 
Rogers’ Pi, and much other fine material. 

The riches of the Alfred Whital Stern Collec- 
tion of Lincolniana have been noted in reports 
appearing in these pages for more than 20 years. 
Through the generosity of Mr. Stern’s family the 
division is able to maintain the steady growth 


of this collection, now numbering 7,000 pieces, 
using income from a $25,000 memorial fund. The 
most eye-catching of the recent receipts is a lace- 
bordered one-page manuscript containing the 
text of a letter Gov. Horatio Seymour sent 
on May 16, 1863, to a mass meeting in Albany 
gathered to protest the arrest of Clement L. 
Vallandigham. This incident, which provoked a 
great outcry in this country, is explored in detail 
in accounts of Lincoln’s actions during the Civil 
War. Seymour, in his role as national leader of 
the opposition, denounced the arrest as an out- 
rage. In the central panel of this piece there is 
a seven-line description of the occasion for the 
letter. Careful examination reveals that the full 
text of Seymour’s lengthy letter is written in a 
microscopic script within the larger letters of the 
seven-line description. A 16-page election pam- 
phlet from the presidential campaign of 1860 is 
set up as a series of questions, the replies to which 
point the reader on the right path—elect Lincoln 
and Hamlin. Though the format may be familiar, 
the piece itself is not. Only one copy is recorded in 
the National Union Catalog. To its collection of 
portraits of Lincoln, the division has added one 
printed in France after his death, with a caption 
in French. Not the best likeness of the President, 
this is the first French memorial tribute in the 
collection and joins German and Italian exam- 
ples. The most important new acquisition is a 
copy of a printing of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion not previously available in the Stern Collec- 
tion. In his article “Lincoln’s Emancipation 
Proclamation” (New Colophon, 1950), Charles 
Eberstadt lists this as the third edition of the 
preliminary “notice of issuance” printing of this 
great document. In the form of a four-page 
folded circular letter, this edition is a State De- 
partment publication notifying the United States 
diplomatic community, especially the agents 
abroad, of the proclamation’s issuance. Another 
copy of this printing in the Library’s Manuscript 
Division is imperfect, having two paragraphs, 
comprising 13 lines, cut out. The flaw in this “im- 
perfect” copy is of a special kind. Lincoln clipped 
out the paragraphs and attached them to the 
original autograph copy of the final proclama- 
tion. He added to the copy a note in his hand: 
“Preliminary Proclamation from which a scrap 
was cut to paste onto the final one.” 

A combination of generosities brought to the 





Library the missing last leaf of an important 
book in the American literature collection, 
Royall Tyler’s The Contrast (1790). Many 
claims have been made for this play and the 
priorities are still uncertain. It is not, as has been 
claimed, the first professionally produced 
American play, nor is it the first American play. 
It is an early, important, and successful play 
which established an indigenous character, 
Jonathan, the Yankee. The missing leaf came 
to the Library as the gift of the Vermont His- 
torical Society through the happy suggestion of 
Mr. John S. Van E. Kohn of the Seven Gables 
Bookshop in New York City. 

The division not long ago received an item 
presented to the Library by the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, William Benton, Publisher and 
Public Servant, compiled to mark Mr. Benton’s 
65th anniversary. This is a handsome book de- 
signed by Stanley Morison, with wood engrav- 
ings by Reynolds Stone, printed on Kozo vellum 
at the University Printing House in Cambridge, 
England, in an edition of only 25 copies. 

The division benefited again from a collection 
acquired by the Manuscript Division, the gift 
of the extensive archives of the Bollingen Foun- 
dation. One part of the gift is a largely com- 
plete set of the volumes published by the 
Foundation or with its financial support. These 
volumes will be maintained as a special collec- 
tion in the Rare Book Division. Additional vol- 
umes for this archival set are still being received 
from authors and publishers whom the Founda- 
tion aided. As an archival set, the collection has 
significance beyond the solid content of the vol- 
umes the Foundation published and funded. 
Two examples will help make this point. One of 
the copies of the second edition of Hugh Chis- 
holm’s English translation of St.-John Perse’s 
Vents [Winds] contains a number of autograph 
revisions by Robert Fitzgerald for use in a pos- 
sible new edition. An offprint of Notes on 
Prosody, Vladimir Nabokov’s commentary for 
his translation of Pushkin’s Eugene Onegin is 
dated 1963, not 1964 as given in Andrew Field’s 
recent bibliography of Nabokov. The offprint 
differs in appearance, pagination, imprint, and 
other details from the commercially published 
edition of Notes on Prosody issued in the Bol- 
lingen Foundation series by Pantheon Books in 
1964. 
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Benjamin Henry Latrobe’s marginal annotations in a 
copy of Fragments of the History of John Bull 
presented to his wife. 


Capt. William Claiborne presented to the Li- 
brary a copy of an allegorical political satire of 
which no other copy has been located in this 
country, Fragments of the History of John Bull, 
by Sir Humphry Polesworth, Bart. (London, 
1791). The author of this pseudonymous work 
is not known. A similar series of allegorical poli- 
tical satires by “Sir Humphry Polesworth” pub- 
lished in 1712 and customarily referred to as The 
History of John Bull has been attributed to John 
Arbuthnot, with the possibility that Swift col- 
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laborated in their writing. The present work, 
identified on the backstrip as “Sequel to John 
Bull,” is obviously not their work for it discusses 
very recent events. The first chapter gives an 
amusing capsule history of British-American 
relations. The rest of the chapters turn to con- 
tinental events of recent years, in particular the 
French Revolution. The special interest of this 
copy lies in its previous owner, Benjamin Henry 
Latrobe, who has been credited with founding 
the profession of architecture in America and 
who designed some of the finest buildings of the 
early republic. Latrobe gave this copy to his wife 
on November 9, 1791, with a warm presentation 
inscription. To clarify obscure points on the al- 
legory, he annotated the book for his wife 
throughout. The comments range from simple 
identification to interpretations which cover an 
entire margin. 


Conclusion 


Each of the items described in this report pos- 
sesses, in varying combinations, importance, 
desirability, and shortness of supply. The Rare 
Book Division’s contribution to scholarship, 
however, lies not in assembling isolated rarities 
but in the depth of material it can offer for 
serious research. I have tried to indicate the 
larger context of which these new acquisitions 
form a part. In most instances this context con- 
sists of items which are not individually rare but 
which take on strength through their number 
and their interrelatedness. These accumulations 
of material made up of rarities as defined, and 
buttressed by many pieces of lesser value, con- 
stitute special collections, which are the lifeblood 
of a rare book operation. I hope to discuss more 
of the division’s special collections in next year’s 


report. 





Epiror’s Note 
Continued from page 125 


other part of the building, which vied in cleanli- 
ness, claimed Mr. Eddy, “with any private dwell- 
ing under the management of the most notable 
housewife.” The rooms were also whitewashed 
regularly. The District of Columbia prison 
housed its inmates in separate cells, a matter of 
great importance, Mr. Eddy said, although the 
prison at New York that he describes was forced 
to put eight persons in each 12- by 18-foot cell, 
with a grated window overlooking the outer 
courtyard and an iron grated door opening into 
the corridor, in which other windows faced the 
interior court, allowing, he claimed, “a free cir- 
culation of air . . . through each apartment.” The 
eight prisoners slept two to a bed, which was 
made of “tow cloth stuffed with straw,” enclosed 
in a wooden box that folded up during the day. 
The straw was changed every six or eight weeks. 
Mr. Eddy did not approve of this arrangement, 


which, he said, “appears objectionable; each 
prisoner ought to have a separate bed, consisting 
of a bedstead of iron, a mattrass of hair, or of 
some other durable and elastic materials. Such 
beds would be more expensive at first, but they 
would last long, and be more conducive to 
health.” A quotation from Beccaria on the title 
page of the account of the New York state prison 
reflects to some degree the attitude of the times 
toward crime and the criminal: “A punishment 
to be just, should have only that degree of sever- 
ity which is sufficient to deter others—Perpetual 
labour will have this effect more than the punish- 
ment of death.” Indeed, one wonders if a con- 
victed criminal, given his choice, would not pre- 
fer a speedy end rather than perpetual labor day 
after day followed by nights on a bed of straw— 
no matter how salubrious the situation. sLW 





Some Recent Publications 


of the Library of Congress 


Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress for the 
Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1973. 165 p. $5.25. Free 
to libraries upon request to the Library of Congress, 
Central Services Division, Washington, D.C. 20540. 


Atatiirk and Turkey, a Bibliography, 1919-1938. 
1974. 75 p. $1.20. Compiled by Abraham Bodurgil, 
Near East Section, Orientalia Division. Includes 1,338 
entries of books and articles in Western languages deal- 
ing with Kemal Atatiirk. A list of periodicals searched 
for relevant articles and a subject index are appended. 


Children’s Books 1973: A List of Books for Pre- 
school Through Junior High School Age. 1974. 16 p. 
39 cents. The 10th annual guide to children’s books was 
compiled by Virginia Haviland, head of the Library’s 
Children’s Book Section; Lois B. Watt of the U.S. 
Office of Education; and a committee of public and 
school librarians from the District of Columbia, Mary- 
land, and Virginia. It contains approximately 200 
recommended titles in fiction and nonfiction, with 
brief annotations. 


A Directory of Information Resources in the United 
States: Federal Government. 1974. 416 p. $4.25. Com- 
piled by the National Referral Center of Science and 
Technology. Produced with support from the National 
Science Foundation, it updates a volume published in 
1967. The 1,242 entries include federal organizations 
and government-sponsored information analysis cen- 
ters. For each organization the address, telephone num- 
ber, areas of interest, holdings, publications, and in- 
formation services are given. 


‘For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, 
unless otherwise noted. All orders must be prepaid. 
Checks for items ordered from the LC Information 
Office should be made payable to the Library of Con- 
gress. Remittance to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments may be made by coupon, money order, express 
order, check, or charge against a deposit account. 


The Harkness Collection in the Library of Congress; 
Manuscripts Concerning Mexico, a Guide. 1974. 315 
p. $6.70. Includes a calendar describing the 51 docu- 
ments relating to the early history of the Spanish in 
Mexico which form part of a collection given to the 
Library by Edward S. Harkness. Four of the documents 
are given in full transcription, with English transla- 
tion on facing pages. The documents in the collection 
relate to Hernando Cortés, the purported Cortés-Avila 
conspiracy, and proceedings of the Inquisition. 

Yugoslavia, a Bibliographic Guide. 1974. 270 p. 
$2.60. Compiled by Michael B. Petrovich of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin for the Slavic and Central Euro- 
pean Division. Aimed to serve the general reader, the 
research specialist, and the librarian, this guide is 
divided into two sections. The first is a bibliographic 
survey in which works in 14 subject categories in the 
humanities and social sciences are discussed. The other 
is a bibliographic listing of the more than 2,500 items 
cited in the first part. The preponderance of items are 
in Yugoslav languages, but authorative works in Eng- 
lish and major European languages are included. 


Seven posters representing 19th-century advertising 
art have been reproduced from the Library’s collections 
and are for sale at the Information Desk, Main Build- 
ing, or by mail from the Information Office, Library 
of Congress, Washington, D.C. 20540. 

“Harper’s March,” 1897, by Edward Penfield. $3.50. 

“Dr. C. Y. Girard’s Ginger Brandy, For Sale Here,” 
1860. $3.50. 

“The Modern Poster—Charles Scribner’s Sons New 
York,” 1895, by Will H. Bradley. $3.50. 

“S. D. Sollers & Co. Manufacturers of Children’s 
Fine Shoes,” 1874. $3.50. 

“Payn’s Sure-Raising Flour Sold Here,” 1873, by 
H. C. Dart. $4.00. 

“Harrison’s Handkerchief Extracts,” 1854, by AIl- 
phonse Bigot. $4.00. 

“Dr. Roback’s Unrivaled Stomach Bitters,” 1866. 
$4.00. 





Publications for the 


Bicentennial of the American Revolution’ 


The American Revolution: A Selected Reading List. 
1968. 38 p. 50 cents. Presents numerous approaches 
to the Revolution, ranging from eyewitness accounts 
by the men and women involved in the struggle for 
independence to recent scholarly evaluations. 


The Boston Massacre, 1770, engraved by Paul 
Revere. Library of Congress Facsimile No. 4. $2. A 
full-color facsimile of the famous engraving is pre- 
sented in a red folder which forms a mat for the print. 
A description of the events leading to the massacre and 
to the production of the engraving appears on the 
folder. Produced through the Verner W. Clapp Pub- 
lication Fund. For sale by the Information Office, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 20540. 


Creating Independence, 1763-1789; Background 
Reading for Young People. 1972. 62 p. $1.15. An 
annotated list of books on the Revolution, including 
general histories, biographies, and novels. Introduction 
by Richard B. Morris. Illustrations from contemporary 
sources. 


English Defenders of American Freedoms, 1774- 
1778. 1972. 231 p. $4.75. Six pamphlets attacking 
British policy after the North Ministry turned to coer- 
cion, written by Jonathan Shipley, Bishop of St. Asaph; 
John Cartwright; Matthew Robinson-Morris, Baron 


* Publications are for sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 20402, unless otherwise noted. All orders must be 
prepaid. Remittance to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments may be made by coupon, money order, express 
order, check, or charge against a deposit account. In- 
creases in costs make it necessary for the Superintendent 
of Documents to increase the selling prices of many 
publications offered. As it is not feasible for the Super- 
intendent of Documents to correct the prices manually 
in all publications stocked, the prices charged on your 
order may differ from the prices printed in the 
publications. 

Checks for items ordered from the LC Information 
Office should be made payable to the Library of 
Congress. 


Rokeby; Catherine Macaulay; and Willoughby Bertie, 
Earl of Abingdon. 


Periodical Literature on the American Revolution: 
Historical Research and Changing Interpretations, 
1895-1970. 1971. 93 p. $1.30. A guide to essays and 
periodical literature on the Revolutionary era, listing 
more than 1,100 studies that have appeared in the 
last 75 years; includes subject and author indexes. 


Two Rebuses from the American Revolution. Library 
of Congress Facsimiles No. 5-1 and 5-2. $2.50. Two 
facsimiles, each approximately 10x14 inches and suit- 
able for framing, of rebuses published by Matthew 
Darly, a London caricaturist, in 1778 as satiric com- 
ments on England’s attempt to negotiate peace that 
year with the colonists. Translations of the rebuses and 
a note on the historical background are included on 
the folder. Produced through the Verner W. Clapp 
Publication Fund. For sale by the Information Office, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 20540. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS SYMPOSIA 
ON THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Symposia and publications made possible through 
a grant from the Morris and Gwendolyn Cafritz 
Foundation. For sale by the Information Office, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington, D.C. 20540. 


The Development of a Revolutionary Mentality. 
1972. 158 p. $3.50. Papers and commentaries pre- 
sented by 10 distinguished historians at the first Library 
of Congress symposium on the American Revolution, 
held May 5 and 6, 1972. The participants are Richard 
B. Morris, Henry S. Commager, Caroline Robbins, J. 
H. Plumb, Richard Bushman, Edmund S. Morgan, 
Pauline Maier, Jack P. Greene, Mary Beth Norton, 
and Esmond Wright. 


Fundamental Testaments of the American Revolu- 
tion. 1973. 120 p. $3.50. Papers presented on May 10 
and 11, 1973, at the second of five symposia. Introduc- 
tion by Julian P. Boyd. Papers by Bernard Bailyn, 
Cecelia M. Kenyon, Merrill Jensen, Richard B. Morris, 
and James Russell Wiggins. 





How to Order 


In the absence of copyright or other restrictions, 
photocopies may be obtained of all illustrations 
belonging to the Library of Congress. Orders 
should be addressed to the Library of Congress, 
Photoduplication Service, Washington, D.C. 
20540. A request should give the issue of the 


Reproductions 


Quarterly Journal, page and position of the item, 
a brief description, and location of the original 
or the photographic negative number as given in 
the captions (e.g., LC-USZ62-19288). All 
orders must be prepaid; prices are available from 
the Photoduplication Service. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE : 1974 O-537-751 
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